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ISSUES OF THE HOUR— 
ON UNILATERALISM 
PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


T the Scarborough Conference in September, 1960, of the British 
A Labour Party, and subsequently, although the professionals may have 

been mostly interested in issues of leadership, the key problem for 
the public has been that of peace and defence. From the point of view 
of the pacifists (who are not identical with, but stand behind the nuclear 
unilateralists, just as the AEU with its anti-NATO resolution stands behind 
the ambiguous Mr. Cousins) the answer is a straightforward one of 
principle. “If no one fights, there will be no war.” As Lord Morrison 
said years ago: “If everybody behaved like the Italians, there would be 
very few wars.”” Admittedly for some this pacifism may involve a stern 
Gandhian discipline in the arts of civil non-co-operation. The Tolstoians 
of Russia will arise. Or we can say with some: “Rather than a nuclear 
war it would be better to live under the Kremlin.” This need not mean 
military occupation—merely domination. 

From the point of view of the multilateralists the constructive road to 
any lasting peace is by building an organization of controls able to enforce 
peace, supported by all peace-minded citizens. The first thing to stress 
is that both parties are genuinely concerned with enduring peace as their 
object. Any man today who was not, would be a sadist or insane. It 
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should be bluntly emphasized that the issue is not a simple one of a peace 
party or a war party. The question is that of means. With the pacifists 
the means themselves can be treated as a matter of principle. The cynics 
may say—and they can here quote Professor T. C. Schelling (London 
Observer, November 13, 1960)—that, although multilateralists prattle about 
disarmament, these conferences have never, over 40 years, come to any- 
thing; that the great Powers too much fear any upset to the balance of 
their strength; that it is just too bad that it is the scientific West which 
has (against the masses of Eurasia) a vested interest in nuclear abomina- 
tions; and that the suggested multilateralist remedies are mere words, and 
just not drastic enough as remedies. 


PRR ae 





ae 





In order to get to the centre of this dispute much of the undergrowth | 
and brushwood of irrelevant argument has to be removed. (a) For the © 


majority the issue is not pacifism; they do not object on principle 
to the violent use of arms or police batons. They do object to what seems 
to them the stupid, misdirected or suicidal use of arms, especially on a 
scale almost qualitatively different from what has hitherto been used in 
history. For that, if post mortems (sinister phrase) helped, they might blame 
Mr. Truman, who began this whole trouble—using weapons ultimately 
far more alarming to the industrial West than to the rural East. As Mao 
has explicity stated, he is prepared to lose millions of men for strategic 
ends. It was, it can be said, not only a sin but a folly—admittedly to gain 


(on one side) soldiers’ lives and popularity with their families. In the older | 


view expressed by a Leonardo da Vinci, Truman was wrong. The 
American troops should have taken their punishment—and, as we know 
now, might not have had to do so, despite the treachery of Stalin in failing 
promptly to pass on news of peace “feelers”. Mr. Truman, on such a 
stand, might have lost the election—but that would have been a small cost 
to pay. (b) If nuclear strategy is abandoned as intolerable—and “tactical” 
usage pretty certainly leads to strategic uses—or if we see the future as one 


of “limited war’’, then we have to fall back on man-power, i.e. conscription. | 


Let us assume that Chinese man-power, which was allowed to escape 
punishment at the Yalu, is not easily transportable and might be, in some 
small measure, balanced by Indian man-power. Nevertheless we face 
Russian man-power. It is true that this is much smaller than the total 
Atlantic population capable of bearing arms. But the statesman would be 
bold who thought that he could put Western comfortable, affluent, 


expensive, democratic man-power under arms as easily as the primitive | 


Russian peasant and worker can be conscripted in the cause of Holy 
Russia. We are up against the disadvantage of our own advantages. As 
Stalin said to FDR, “neither of our countries wants war but you fear 
it more than we do—that is where we have the edge on you.” 

(c) Even the most ardent multilateralist, who provisionally stands by the 
nuclear deterrent, pending agreed measures, is deeply perturbed by the 
risk of accidental war. The “buzzing” of the Queen’s plane in October 
illustrates, on a small scale, the kind of risk arising from sheer official 
bungling and from “the human factor”. Men of the highest military 
reputation, such as General Omar Bradley, as well as men in political life, 
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ON UNILATERALISM 3 


concerned with science, such as Lord Hailsham, have warned us on this 
issue. Nor are we likely to be reassured by the super-subtle argument of 
Dr. Schelling: ‘‘Quite possibly it is the thought of inadvertent, unintended, 
‘accidental’ wars that gives [the Russians] pause.” Dr. Schelling seems 
here to think that it might be desirable to come so close to the brink of 
perhaps accidental war that the statesmen would then be alarmed into 
considering ‘‘crash” disarmament. This is surely a monument of irrespon- 
sible thinking (to which the Observer has chosen to give major display), 
which first discounts rational foresight and then, at the eleventh hour, 
appeals to it, when populations are nearly insane with concern. 

How far do such arguments—the suicidal character of total war; the 
unpopularity of alternative reliance on conventional arms alone; the risk 
of accident—upset in these days the classical case for collective security? 
Does this rather now spell individual insecurity? It is not without 
significance when the ultra-respectable Church of Scotland, speaking 
through the mouth of one of its ministers even in St. Giles’ Presbyterian 
Kirk, Edinburgh, on Remembrance Day, asks “whether America should 
have the power to control Britain’s life or death.” Sound policy would 
seem to be that, in relations with the Soviet Union, Britain should be able 
to tell America: ‘‘We will give you all aid short of war.” She should be 
able to add that, in the words of Sir Winston Churchill, Britain has been 
placed (by the act, be it added, of Lord Attlee) “‘in the front line of 
danger.”” She might, therefore, insist that there must be “‘no annihilation 
without representation”. If world war is going to come, absit omen, it 
might better have come over Korea in the Pacific, when Russia was not 
so prepared to fight it. 

Some of these observations have a sober sense. The head of resentment 
against America grows because the citizens of Nebraska or Minnesota are 
able to think that they have a sovereign and exclusive right to elect a 
President (in which other countries assuredly do not share) and, in turn, 
Mr. Kennedy through SAC has the final power alone to press a button 
to decide whether Western Europe, which did not elect him, lives. 
Admittedly emergency decisions by committee are nonsense. But for years 
this writer has pleaded for the interdependence of organic union—Mr. 
Walter Lippmann was good enough to quote my statement by name when 
outlining the second of US War Aims—and that organic consultation on 
policy, with balanced representation, is not impossible but politically and 
psychologically necessary. It may be replied that we already have it. It 
may be said that the Minister in St. Giles’ Great Kirk should know that 
the notion of fully independent national sovereignty (as the Scots should 
be aware) is an archaic formula of the past—and the Senate of the United 
States should equally be aware of it. But is it? And are these consultations 
sufficiently formal—and not a happy accident in the relation of “FDR” 
and “Winston”, “Ike” and ‘“Harold”—to satisfy legitimate national 
suspicions that one set of generals may regard another set of people as 
“expendable” satellites? However we may love our American cousins and 
the other great ““Anglo-Saxon Power’’, I for one would like to see controls— 
known to be such even by the Senate of the United States. 
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It has been shrewdly said that the Unilateralists and Mr. Cousins’ group 
are “nationalists gone mad”. Certainly Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the frequent 
guest of Lord Beaverbrook (himself of the Order of Suvorov, First Class, 
Stalin award), had this nationalist strain in him. Perhaps Mr. Michael 
Foot, once Lord Beaverbrook’s editor, who has stated his belief that 
“public opinion is made”, shares in some measure this view. He also 
is reported in the press as holding the view that the hydrogen bomb is 
“not a democratic weapon”—whatever this may mean. It was Oliver 
Cromwell, whom Mr. Foot so much admires, who said: “It’s not what 
they want, it’s what’s good for them—that’s the question.”” And, anyhow, 
what do they, the people, want—apart from dreaming of past glories or 
of “splendid isolations’? In the words of Prince Philip (November 15), 
“the days of self-sufficient nations and narrow-minded nationalists in 
Europe are over.”” He added, moreover, that it was “‘a sterile occupation 
getting angry about history . . . stoking the fires of hatred and suspicion.” 

What, then, should “the Elizabethan Age” do? In an able article in 
the Observer (October 2), Mr. John Strachey has, in effect, indicated what 
it cannot do. Under crisis conditions Britain cannot, alike for military 
and financial reasons, maintain an effective independent defence on her 
own. So much for “armed isolationism”. One cannot see General de 
Gaulle or indeed the nations of the Common Market accepting Britain as 
leader of “ta Third Force’’, nor can the Commonwealth be treated as one 
united and independent military force, much though we may admire it, in 
the happy words of Mrs. Pandit, as “this miniature world”. Let us rid 
our minds of these illusions. There are some indeed who, in the event of a 
head-on clash between the Kremlin and Washington would prefer to see a 
Kremlin victory. Many more have a nostalgia for neutrality and “uncom- 
mittedness”. The task of constructive statesmanship is, by means both 
diplomatic and military, to avert such a clash. An aggressor is tempted, 
as Germany was twice tempted, to “chance his arm’’ when he sees the 
prospect of bringing off a victory. Ultimately one should wish to see a 
total unbalance of power, a rule of law under a world government in the 
United Nations. But the immediate prospect of that rule, as the Congo shows. 
is small, even if the direction is right. Meanwhile a balance of power 
constitutes the best power guarantee. The growth of neutralism weakens 
it and increases the actual prospect, not of peace, but of war. Many 
neutralists tend to be pessimistically convinced that there is going to be 
war, and then hope to avoid involvement. 

Only, however, an extreme optimist or an extreme pessimist can be 
happy about resting the chances of peace upon a continued “balance of 
terror”. It only provides a brief interim—and I agree with Dr. Schelling 
about the possibly beneficial influence, in steering the public towards action, 
of “fear of violent death”—for constructive statesmanship to get to work. 
Here the task would seem to be twofold. First there is a multilateral defence 
need for a regional integration of the free peoples; a wider extension of the 
principle of the Common Market beyond the Six; an integration of the 
Atlantic Community—and the difficulty here may come from the 
“unreconstructed” in Washington—a Commonwealth of Free Nations. 
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ON UNILATERALISM 5 
Public opinion should welcome, not oppose, such developments. Nor 
must the Labour Party, which used to be an internationalist Party, become 
a chauvinist Party. Nationalism is an excellent thing, but a romantic, 
unrealistic and exaggerated nationalism, unadjusted to the world we live 
in, is a political menace. Lord Beaverbrook can be a political menace, 
for all his gallant war-work. Does this mean, then, that our new 
Elizabethans cannot lead? On the contrary, England alone is so placed 
between Europe and America as to be peculiarly fitted to give such a 
political lead, on the basis of her experience. And here lies her glorious 
destiny of the century. Nor, be it added, can she solve her own economic 
problems satisfactorily otherwise. 


There is a second, constructive task. The West has steadily insisted, in 
disarmament proposals, nuclear or general, upon the protective need for 
inspection and control. This may not be of insoluble difficulty, granted a 
modicum of goodwill. Nevertheless “the other Mr. K.”, the Man from 
Moscow, has a case where he says that it is not auspicious when, proclaiming 
a desire for friendship with a neighbour, the first thing you do to cement 
it is to ask for the latch-key of his house. All disarmament schemes are 
bedevilled by a mortal fear of unbalancing vital power. Here one of the 
most hopeful pieces of recent news is the press statement (November 13, 
1960) that Dr. Conrad Adenauer has declared that, unlike Stalin, ‘Mr. 
Khrushchev is a man one can talk to . . . he is pursuing different aims 
{from Stalin] for the Russian peopie.”’” Dr. Adenauer is not unaware of the 
past history, sometimes beneficial for both, of Russo-German relations. 
Of these, the emotional British public—thanks to certain irresponsible 
influences more Germanophobe than the French or Americans—usually 
remains unaware. Britain here is in some danger of finding herself isolated 
in vendetta, unpopular with her own allies and weakened. One may feel 
a restrained amusement at the thought of the thousands of fanatic fellow- 
travellers whom Mr. Khrushchev may be prepared to sell down the river. 
On the other hand, Dr. Adenauer, incidentally a stronger Catholic even 
than President Kennedy or General de Gaulle, has never been accused of 
backsliding in loyalty to the Western cause. Berlin (with Cuba) is a focal 
point in East-West relations and a new confidence here can produce a 
radiating confidence elsewhere. The folksey Mr. Khrushchev has, let us 
recognize, to bring back to Moscow some appearance of victory—and it is 
to the interest of the Free World that Mr. Khrushchev shall not be 
humiliated by the Stalinist old guard. On the other hand, it is improbable 
that any Berlin arrangement approved by Dr. Adenauer will be felt by 
world opinion to be a defeat for the West. 


In a recent book, Nations and Empires, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, writing 
from the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies, has put forward a plea 
for moderating the cold war. Some of his more philosophical arguments, 
in the opinion of this writer, are unfortunate. But with his conclusions I 
agree. It is quite important to be clear what “the battle for the minds of 
men”—to use a phrase I understand I contributed with Senator William 
Benton to coining—is all about. Let us eschew cant. Despite Vice- 
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President Nixon, in one of his last broadcasts, the fight is not about 
“atheism”. If it were, we should have to do some high level clearances 
in our own stables. Nor shall we fight about ‘“‘materialism”’ either. As 
Mr. Tao Chu, senior Chinese Communist Party secretary, recently said, 
“all talk of incentives and higher wages is given one-sided emphasis by 
vulgar materialism.” It is not about Communist economics—for who 
shall say which method produces most efficiently in the competition of 
national markets? Would not many a capitalist be happy to enjoy a 
land of no strikes, directed labour and light income tax, except for the 
indirect tax payer? It may be a conflict about persecution and violations 
of human rights—but these take place in many parts of the world. It may 
be about dictatorship—which the Russians (probably falsely) say that their 
régime is not. It is about power. And it is about a desire, call it Messianic 
or fanatical, to impose one system and blue-print upon unwilling quarters 
of the world, including this. There is no need nor right to cede one trench 
of our principles. But we should be realistic—and honest with ourselves— 
about what they are. It is not necessary or even morally admirable that, 
with the unilateralists, we should withdraw on our own from the fight. 
It is desirable and necessary that we should be inspired by a burning desire 
for a just peace, which later even America and Russia jointly can in arms 
enforce. 


There is one major element of encouragement in this hope. Many 
Russians, indeed, entertain the doubt whether, when “‘the capitalists” find 
they are losing in peaceful competition, they will not resort to war. This 
may be the honest conviction of some, but it is yet little more than a 
propaganda bogey. What capitalist, e.g. in sur-taxed Britain, is going to 
encourage such a risk? He is more likely to be suffering from Japanese 
competition. | However, despite this doctrinal doubt, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
present line is, confident in social victory, to challenge the world to free 
competition. Far from being alarmed, we can welcome his offer. It would 
be fainthearted to suppose that, in the long run, the youth of the world 
is going to be content with what we hold to be dictatorship. And as to 
the plans and tempo and drastic “crash programmes”, if the peoples 
primarily affected can take it, so can we as we watch—and perhaps help 
in our own way. In some cases it will be interesting to see what thanks 
the Russians get for what critics call their new colonialism. Will they 
always be popular? Over against a unilateralist escape let us put a 
dynamic policy. And for this policy three questions are critical. (a) Does 
Mr. Nikita S. Khrushchev mean what he says? I see no reason to think 
that he does not. (b) Has he the power to implement it? He too has his 
wild men, his Chinese, his Michael Foots, and is under attack; but there 
is no reason yet to suppose that his will cannot prevail. (c) Supposing 
that he does mean what he says, can we support him, as ruler of Russia, 
against those who would supplant him by far worse alternatives? The 
answer is that, without any cession whatsoever of principle or abatement 
of strength on our own part, we can—and we should. 
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PLAN FOR GREATER LONDON 
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Standing Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions, 1949-59. Member of Bench, Black- 
heath, since 1925, and its Chairman, 1952-59. President, Liberal Party Organisation, 
1959-60. Chief political aide to his father, the late Harold J. Glanville, M.P., 
Southwark, Bermondsey Division, 1910-18, Bermondsey, West Division, 1918-22. 
sé HE Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 

Greater London” is a very considerable volume, in some ways 

more like a reference book than a report. It includes masses of 
information, both factual and expressed opinion, and history, both social 
and political, of the immensely varied industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential community which London has always been; more particularly, its 
growth, first over-spreading the bounds of the ancient City, then in 1888 
incorporated as the County, and now for many years much more widely 
spread, even beyond what in the Commission’s reference is called Greater 
London. 

But the orderly array of subjects, each chapter documented with 
“conclusions”, makes for easy assimilation, although it tends to lead 
to separate consideration of each chapter, and so perhaps, in the details, 
to lose sight of the greater issues involved. 

The main issue of the Report is, however, the extension of the area of 
London and the recognition of the essential communion of Londoners now 
living on both sides of the County boundary as fixed by the Act of 1888. 
The conclusions arrived at might be said, if one allows for the changes 
wrought by the passage of time, to follow closely upon what was put 
forward by London Liberals as long ago as 1928. 

The proposals aim to give a much greater responsibility and thus a 
greater sense of purpose to Boroughs, and to create them large enough 
to attract the services of a wider range of citizens, whilst homogeneous 
enough to maintain and increase the sentiment of pride in one’s own 
community. They endorse and give greater authority to what we have 
been urging for so long, that the devolution of a larger degree of respon- 
sibility from the Central Authority, whether LCC or Government Depart- 
ment, and the consequent reversal of the centripetal tendencies which both 
the Conservative and Labour régimes, for very different reasons no doubt, 
have fostered and developed, is a prime necessity if representative local 
government is to survive. 

One may quote the words of the Commission: “a surrender to central 
government of the important powers to which we have been referring 
would be the death-knell of local government. Local Government means 
local self-government.”” This could have been taken from a Liberal 
manifesto. 

It is the vital issue which divides Liberals from both the other parties. 
Conservatives, from their respect for authority, and Socialists, whose creed 
holds essentially to the idea of centralized organization and planning, have 
long been building up the powers of the Departments. Campbell- 
Bannerman once said, “‘good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment.”” The same sentiments, in the Report, come as a breath of fresh air. 
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But one would have wished to see some examination of the course which 
the erosion of representative local government is taking, and at least some 
consideration of suggested remedies. 

It was put to the Commission that the stranglehold which the party 
machines have established within the County, to such an extent that large 
areas, with populations amounting to a million or more, have for many 
years not once elected to their local bodies a single representative from 
other than the dominant political party, will by excluding from public 
service able men and women not within the local “establishment”, 
ultimately reduce their effective influence and so create a new vicious circle, 
“reduction in responsibility—reduction in quality—reduction in respon- 
sibility”, and so on. 

But the Commissioners comment: “It seems to us that under present- 
day conditions party politics are a necessary part of a democratic process, 
at any rate in a great city.” 

This is a pusillanimous conclusion. 

The principle of bringing all possible services under “‘the local authority 
closest to the ordinary citizen” is an admirable one, more especially when 
the service is essentially personal. It is the theme throughout, where 
applicable, although to many of the problems the Commission is compelled 
by their nature to propose what are in effect two-tier solutions. 

For example, the conclgsions at the end of the chapter on Education 
declare: “It is bad for lopal government that the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils should be deprived of any direct say in the education of the 
children of their inhabitants.” Yet in its final summary it recommends 
that the Greater London Council should be the Education Authority. 

In this context, whilst near in this great service may differ, in my 
view the advantage to Edutation of the proposed two-tier system would be 
greater if the upper body pere a directly elected ad hoc authority, rather 
than merely a department /of one elected largely upon other grounds. 

Similarly the removal from the Greater Council of what is virtually 
one-half of its task, would immeasurably increase its range of vision in 
other matters of London Government. 

The same divergence arises in connection with Housing. It proposes 
to make the Boroughs the! authorities for this vast undertaking. Yet not 
only is a greater part of the chapter properly devoted to discussion of the 
outer-county estates and estates which overlap both existing and future 
boundaries, but it takes no account of such problems as “duplicate lists” 
which indeed may be ephemeral, and differential rents schemes, of which 
the adoption or rejection by individual Boroughs may impose burdens 
upon neighbouring Boroughs which take differing views. Then, too, the 
transfer of so much property from the LCC, already in many districts the 
largest single housing landlord, to the Boroughs, will require financial 

calculation of very considerable magnitude. A policy of sale to tenants 
of those estates which consist of separate houses might well reduce this 
difficulty. 

The question of the rents of Council houses may well be closely linked 
with the amount of local rates, and thus with the Equalization of Rates 
Fund. Here the Commission, although not thus defining their relationship, 
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appears to pay some regard to the almost obsolescent principle of associating 
taxation with responsibility. In this mood, whilst giving details to illustrate 
the present functioning of the scheme, applying as it does only within the 
County, it suggests that changes may be made, which, whilst important, 
would, in its view, not appreciably affect the outer Boroughs. 

Again, as to Traffic, Town Planning, Sewers, Roads and Bridges, and 
many smaller or more local services, the Greater Council is suggested as 
the Authority. It is, however, laid down that “statutory provision should 
be made for a distribution of functions between the Council and the 
Boroughs in the administrative discharge of those functions.” 

One cannot disagree with this qualification, but it makes it hard to 
analyse the proposals in detail, save at very great length. One therefore 
is compelled to return to the main scheme, which is to include within the 
boundaries of the new London those large areas which although outside 
the present County boundaries are essentially a part of London, and 
comprise not only County Borough but large centres of population, which 
but for the expectation, long held, of some such reforms as are now 
proposed, would themselves have been promoted to the status and respon- 
sibilities of County Boroughs. The concept is to decentralize, at the same 
time, so far as may be possible, the services “‘nearest to the people”’. 

The complications and difficulties, which have intensified since the 
growth of London beyond its county boundaries became plain to see, 
have added immensely to the task of disentangling so many differences 
of treatment which Parliament has always inflicted upon London. Ultimately 
the real London must be treated as a whole. Further delay will only make 
it more difficult. It may have to be approached piecemeal. 

County Councillors in the outer counties, many of whom have given 
notable service, may resist the disappearance of so many of their number 
with the creation of the new Council. However, the driving of the Report 
towards greater decentralization will ultimately augment, not reduce, their 
responsibility and still more that of their successors. 

It may be argued that this is a forerunner of “Regional Government” 
upon a more widespread scale. Such a possibility has no terrors for those 
of us who think that Parliament itself is hamstrung in its own real work by 
the time and attention it has to give to matters more suitable for solution 
nearer the source. 

There are, however, three subjects touched on in the Report to which I 
would make particular reference, more especially because two of them are 
but lightly dismissed. 

The whole area under consideration is, in title, the Metropolitan Police 
Area. This denotes that, apart from the ancient city, London alone among 
our great towns does not control its own police. This may be a fair price 
to pay for being a Metropolis, but, outside the County, lay magistrates 
still function as in the rest of the country. Are they still to continue? 

The principle of service “nearest to the people” is nowhere so important 
as in this sphere. Are appeals from local courts to go to the London 
Sessions at Newington or remain with their old counties? Are the newly 
married Boroughs to join London in being the only part of the country to 
be deprived by Departmental decision of that control of the administration 
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of its magistrates’ courts provided for in the JP Act, 1949? 


The long chapter on Town Planning is largely historical. It is a study : 
in misunderstandings, incoherencies and miscalculations. One might con- | 


clude that the practice of the Minister using his power of approval or 
disapproval of “Deposited Plans” and, indeed, of intimating in advance 





of the Plan’s preparation, what he will require that it shall contain, does | 
not make for greater clarity. It shows plainly that, if there is one subject § 
more than another which demonstrates the need for a local government | 
body, covering a sufficiently wide area, representative of its people, and — 


able to stand up with more power to Ministerial overlordship, it is this. 

Put less directly, this also seems to, be the view of the Commission. 
The corollary follows that the delegation to the Boroughs of more respon- 
sibility than at present is given to those in the LCC area should accompany 
withdrawal to the Council of much power usurped by the Ministry. 

The third and most significant consideration in any scheme for the 
greater development of representative local government is the method by 
which Councillors shall be elected. The Commission puts forward an idea, 
new to this country, that the Boroughs not only hold a triennial election 
for the whole of their number, but, at the same time, and on a different 
ballot paper, they elect one Councillor for Greater London for each 
Parliamentary Division. This is an interesting proposal and could be 
carried farther in at least one respect, and, again at the same time and 
upon a separate ballot paper, provide for the election of a member of the 
Greater London Education Authority. 

But in present circumstances all such proposals will fail if the Coun- 
cillors of the Boroughs are to be elected by the same system as has caused 
the Metropolitan Boroughs to become mere units in the organization of 
national political parties. 

In response to the suggestion that, in the Boroughs which are to return 
several members for each ward, the method of counting the votes provided 
for in the RP Act, 1918, should be used, so as to allow for some inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent membership, the Commission replies that it 
rejects the idea of a form of “franchise” for London different from that of 
the rest of the country. This after it has introduced the revolutionary 
proposal of simultaneous bi-council elections! This after it has recom- 
mended for London Boroughs a triennial election of all Councils, in contrast 
to the practice in County Boroughs in the rest of the country where the 
rule is one-third change each year! 

If a short summary must be attempted of so vital and so long a Report, 
covering the future government of so great an area, including not only 
today’s multifarious and intermingled problems of living space and 
buildings, of businesses both industrial and commercial, of the seat of 
Government, and the repository of a tradition not the least of which is 
self-government: if indeed a short summary may be attempted, I would 
leave out all attempts to deal now with the details of each facet, important 
though they may be individually or in total, and I would content myself 
with quoting from the Commissioners themselves: “The Conservatives put 
forward radical proposals . . . the Labour Party conservative ones.” By- 
and-large the Commissioners have advanced Liberal ones. 
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‘NO CHANGE” 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


Political Correspondent, Rochdale Observer and associated newspapers. Cinema 

and TV Critic, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, since August, 1960. Film Critic, John 

O’London’s, since 1959. TV Critic, The Lady, 1957-60. Organising Secretary, 

Commonwealth Migration Council. Vice-President, British Limbless Ex-Servicemen’s 
Association. 


EXT to foresight perhaps hindsight is the most valuable gift for the 

N political seer. The recent series of by-elections is now resolved. 

The dust is already gathering upon the carefully stored ballot papers; 

the new members are learning which way is the Whip’s room—and which 
way the bar. 

But the net long-term result of the six carefully fought contests has 
yet to be measured. The first factor to show itself with clarity has been 
the general inaccuracy of the predici:ons of the political pundits before 
the polls. Admittedly many of them were able to predict the victor in 
each case, but much of their work was based on right conclusions founded 
on wrong reasoning, and occasionally wrong conclusions drawn from 
correct inferences: this in itself demonstrates how fluid is the situation. 

In total the harvest can be adjudged bountiful for the Conservatives 
(not a seat lost), and barren for the Socialists (bottom four times out of 
six). For the Liberals, the harvest has not produced crops, but has rather 
added to their stocks of seed for the next planting. 

In fact, the country has just survived eight by-elections; but in two, 
Ebbw Vale and Blyth, the result was never in question for a moment; the 
other contests were more open—and the outcome more spectacular. 

It is probably true to say that the Bolton East contest provoked the 
greatest interest nationally; in the first place, in itself it marked the end 
of an era in Bolton politics, for the tacit understanding arrived at in 
1951 between the local Torics and Liberals has been ended. Secondly, 
the Liberals, in producing Frank Byers as their candidate, would seem 
to have offered the most vigorous challenge possible; in the third place, 
Bolton East was very much a marginal constituency, a Government 
majority, in a straight fight, of only 2,000. The outcome was interesting 
for many reasons. In terms of percentage, the Conservative share dropped 
15 per cent; the Socialist share slipped 11 per cent; the Liberals secured 
a shade less than a quarter of the total votes polled. 

This vote of 24.8 per cent was by no means discreditable, for the Liberals 
had not contested the seat since 1950—and their share had increased since 
that time—but, nonetheless, the announcement of this figure caused many 
commentators at once to play down the Liberal hopes elsewhere. The 
very drop in the poll must have indicated that Bolton was going to be an 
isolated instance—for report after report in the national press had indicated 
that Frank Byers was immeasurably the best candidate. The eventual 
victor, Alderman Edwin Taylor, is a popular figure in Bolton; a pillar 
of the Council (a former Mayor), a prop of the Tory clubs in the area, 
a stalwart of the master-bakers, he summarized his views on the Defence 
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issue (during an election TV broadcast) with the succinct comment that | 
he “wanted to see the people of Bolton ’appy.” The people of Bolton § 
were truly grateful and voted for him. The Socialist, Mr. R. Howarth, | 






had also enjoyed a chequered background; progressively a Young Briton, § 


a Young Socialist, a (young?) Communist and a later Socialist councillor, 
he formed an alliance with “Edwin”? on the basis of “‘a local man for 
Bolton”’. 

On this issue Mr. Byers was certainly at a grave disadvantage, for 
although accorded the rank of Lancastrian, he hadn’t actually managed 
the feat of being born in the town. Undoubtedly this was a handicap, his 
two opponents never hesitating to remind electors that it was better to 
vote Tory/Socialist if they couldn’t actually manage to vote Socialist /Tory. 


Further, Mr. Byers’ campaign ran into a good deal of heavy weather so § 


PY TET DT A 


far as abuse was concerned. The always difficult matters of the whisper . 


and the smear were again in evidence—a “‘phantom”’ Liberal loudspeaker 


van incredibly described as broadcasting on Remembrance Sunday, a ; 
“non-U” comment in Liberal News taken (by the opposition) to imply } 


that Mr. Byers had called the Tory “ccommon’’, and much more of the 
same sort of tar. This had an undoubted effect on the result, for Bolton 
is incurably parochial. The return of Alderman Taylor must certainly 
mark some sort of “‘anti-record”’ for calibre, but we shall have to see. The 
mourning notices for the Liberal cause that followed the poll in themselves 
are a sign of the times; there are many commentators who can well recall 
the time when a quarter of the total poll would almost have justified a 
sherry in Party headquarters. 

For those who could not wait to cast a rose in to the grave, the news 
next day must have been disturbing; the Liberals fought back so strongly 
that Labour was bottom four times. In Ludlow, Labour’s vote was halved, 
the Tories losing 14 per cent in their ancient Salop stronghold. In 
Carshalton, the Labour vote slipped by 10 per cent, in Petersfield, by 
nearly five per cent—and in Tiverton by eight per cent. These bare 
percentages do not reveal how well the Liberals did; for in lower polls 
and with other factors, they succeeded in securing second place—and 
doing it decisively. In Tiverton they got within 3,100 votes of winning the 
seat. A swing of a mere 1,550 voters and they win! (At Ludlow, which 
the Liberals had not fought in 1950, 1951, 1955 and 1959, Dai Rees 
gathered 8,000 against the Tory’s 13,000.) 

What conclusions can be drawn from the outcome of the contests? 
First, the Liberals can congratulate themselves—but mustn’t expect much 
felicitation from anyone else. There has been a marked improvement in 
their poll—but victory has yet to come. For the Tories, the general run 
of reduced majorities (save at Mid-Beds., which went up—almost a record, 
I would say—and a great compliment to their standard-bearer, Mr. 
Hastings) must cause some slight concern at Party HQ—for the great 
decline that preceded the last General Election began with some heavy 
abstentions—and the trend may be beginning again. For the Labour Party 
the outcome is a real and cruel blow. For now they are runner-up to 
Liberals in four more divisions (making a total now of 32); their position 
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olton f ‘ , , 
| becomes more precarious with the change-seeking voter as well as the 


ao | real radical; indeed at subsequent by-elections this recent series of results 
illor, could have a most damaging effect; it would seem, therefore, that the 
1 for | Patty splits and feuds do damage their chances, but it does also seem that 

the collective electorate just do not want a Labour MP, even if individually 
. for > they are unable to explain why. The “holding” operation at Bolton which 
aged P (up to the General Election) the Socialists would have counted upon winning 
», his ’ in a three-cornered fight, and at Mid-Beds. (where again their percentage 
r to poll was down but they managed to come second), shows that even now 


rory. & if the campaign is allowed to become too introspective the voters will 
sof respond accordingly. For both at Bolton and at Mid-Beds., the Liberals 
isper P failed to harness the tide of public opinion soon enough; it could be said 
aker — that the Liberal opponents virtually fought their campaign on a policy 
y, a of silence. For example, it was almost the end of the campaign in Bolton 
nply before the Socialist candidate gave any concrete comment on his own 
the beliefs about Defence—and when they were forthcoming they were com- 

_ pletely at variance with those expressed earlier to a journalist at the Labour 


‘a | Conference. Similarly, he declined to make any reference at all to the 
The | ational difficulties being experienced by his party—and the significance 
ves of a beautifully ambiguous message from Mr. Gaitskell went completely 
call over the heads of an electorate busy chewing the fat of social rectitude 
ds and pondering on whether “Edwin” was U or not. 

In Mid-Beds., too, the Labour Party managed to hold off the Liberal 
one challenge, although, again, a Liberal increase has set them on to the tail 


ngly of the Socialist. This also indicates that in certain industrial areas the 
Labour vote may well hold—but it will largely depend upon the individual 





- candidate. For example, this latest trend will go very hard with Mr. 
by Dingle Foot in Ipswich, where his somewhat textbook revolutionary 
age enthusiasm tends to accord but ill with the polished cocktail-party nuances 
lls of his personal approach. 
and & From the West Country the news for the Liberals was best of all. By 
the any standards their showing in Tiverton was absolutely outstanding. The 
‘ich Liberal standard-bearer (a local man par excellence) is a lively personality 
ees with considerable appeal; he is far from being an intellectual Liberal— 
but is a powerful opponent of squiredom and other relics from past 
ts? generations. The Labour opponent (Mr. R. Dobson) was just as far from 
ich being the worst Socialist in the battle, although he came a poor third to 
in Mr. Bonham Carter in close-by (by countryman’s standards) Torrington. 
run The considerable personal following of the retiring Member, Mr. Heathcote 
rd, Amory, now safely in the Lords (and industry), accounts for some of the 
Ar. fall in the Tory vote—but not all. This will certainly be a seat to watch 
eat at the next General Election. 
vy On an over-all basis the elections were conducted in a remote manner; 
rty at present the electorate would seem to be seeking an alternative—but 
to are unable to define what exactly it is for which they are searching. Thus, 
on the contests were described as being without an “‘issue’’. The real issue 


was plainly that of the Labour Party’s fitness to rule. In the seats where 
they were unable to conceal this from the electors (as I believe they did 
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both at Mid-Beds. and at Bolton East) they managed to survive with an 
appearance of success—elsewhere Nemesis will now be in hot pursuit. 
The vision of successive Tory and Socialist speakers appealing to the 
electorate to remain firm with the “big two” is an endearing one—and 
is true reality; the Tories are desperately determined to stop the Liberals 


gaining any momentum from the Labour feuds. This is reflected in the 


almost total absence of anti-Labour speeches made by any Conservative 
spokesmen of real rank: although the Liberals were the subject of some 
tendentious accusation, notably on the question of the Parliamentary 
party’s voting record. 

That, almost by the way. The general picture is summarized in a com- 
parison of the total vote as between Labour and Liberal. The Labour total 
poll was 52,319, the Liberal total 58,678. These are powerful figures, but 
they are not enough to spell victory for the Liberals at the next election; 
many, many more are needed. What does offer a fascinating conjecture is a 
consideration of those seats which a Liberal might have won—in straight 
fights. To assess these, it is only necessary to concede that most Socialists 
would vote Liberal to keep a Tory out—and that some Tories might well 
vote Liberal if there was no Socialist to “let in”. Even a citadel like 
Carshalton could fall under these conditions—the combined poll of the 
two Opposition parties coming within 2,000 of the winning total. The 
same differential applies at Petersfield, while at Tiverton the Liberal would 
have “‘walked’”’ in—at Ludlow another Liberal win, and (special pleading 
this) possibly at Bolton and in Mid-Beds., for the totals of Labour and 
Liberal exceed those polled by the winners. This factor has not been 
seriously considered by the pundits, but in the struggle within the Labour 
Party it could prove the most potent argument for some sort of liaison 
between the parties of the Left. Whether Mr. Grimond’s Liberals will be 
ready to orient themselves with people as basically conservative as Mr. 
Gaitskell’s Socialists is a matter for conjecture, but the prospect is a 
tantalising one. 

An illuminating sidelight on the results rests on the poor showing made 
by the New Conservative candidates—nowhere did they reach 500. But 
it is to be noted that in Blyth the Independent picked up the almost 
statutory 3,000 votes on no campaign at all. This again underlines the 
thirsting of the electors for something “‘different’’, but not another version 
of the old story. 

And what of Ebbw Vale? It is perhaps unfair to exclude it from these 
calculations. Certainly seats with majorities of 20,000 and more are exempt 
from many of the considerations that beset less settled divisions. Indeed 
Michael Foot secured a remarkable personal vote—balm enough, one 
suspects, to heal some of the sores left over from his trouncing at Devon- 
port. In fact, from the unilateralists’ point of view his victory came just 
in time, for everywhere else those who toed the Official (sic) Assembly 
Defence line polled miserably compared with the rebels who had rallied 
behind Mr. Gaitskell and two-thirds of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
And then Mr. Foot polls a record score just to confound the critics. 
Defence was scarcely an issue in Ebbw Vale, however. Three of the 
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candidates shared the same view, and the Tory (the only Bombs for 
Prestige protagonist) only just managed to save his deposit. Col. Lort- 
Phillips failed to achieve this modest plateau, but the fault possibly rests 
more on the depth of Liberal feeling in Ebbw Vale than on anything else. 

The big lesson to be drawn from these contests is that of the fluidity 
of the situation. Maestros of Frank Byers’ calibre affect the poll but little 
in one seat; modest local farmers creat records in another. Over-all, the 
voters have shaken up the placings with considerable freedom, and the 
Tories and the Socialists have been left to survey the scene and take their 
comfort whence they can. In the short term the Government cannot 
complain; to hold every seat and put up a show elsewhere is no mean feat 
in the second year of a third consecutive term of office; for the Socialists 
the results are severe and dangerous injuries which can have a devastating 
effect on constituency morale within the next few months. For Mr. 
Grimond’s boys and their engaging “‘Gentlemen versus Players”’ approach, 
an average poll of 28.1 per cent is not to be written off. It is very nearly 
a third of the votes—translate that into seats in the House and the picture 
becomes significant. Quite another story, I know—but the first step is the 
increased poll; this they have managed. If they can now manage another 
step up from this position the results could be surprising, not least for 
Messrs. Macmillan, Gaitskell—and Grimond. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
TURKEY SINCE THE MAY REVOLUTION 
M. PHILIPS PRICE 


N 1950 the Democratic Party in Turkey led by Celal Bayar, hitherto 
| the party of the Opposition, defeated at the polls the Populists led by 
the veteran colleague of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Ismet InGnii, and 
formed a new Government. The victory was largely due to a reaction 
which was widespread in the country against long years in which the 
Populists had exercised stern control and direction over the economy of 
the nation. During the National Revolution and the war against the Greeks, 
such control was a matter of life or death for the new Republic. But now 
it was felt that greater freedom and less “‘Etatism’’ was called for. When 
the Democratic Government was formed, its policy was found to be not 
all that different from its predecessor’s as far as State control and partici- 
pation in industry were;concerned. 

In the days of the old Empire, trade, commerce and banking were in 
the hands of Greeks, Armenians and Jews. The Turks were the “‘effendis” 
who sat in Government offices and commanded and manned the armed 
forces. After the war the Armenians had been massacred and the Greeks 
had left in the exchange of populations. If, therefore, a large scheme of 
industrialization was to be carried out, it could only be the Turkish State 
that could provide the bulk of the capital. Private Turkish capital was 
still a young and immature growth. That was what the Democrats found 
when they came to office in 1950. So no very great change took place. 
The State Corporations continued as before and it was public money that 
was largely invested in industry, although private enterprise was encouraged 
as much as possible. 

On the other hand the Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, soon after 
taking over the direction of affairs, conceived the idea of a large-scale 
development of the natural resources and industries of Turkey. This had 
already been begun by Ismet Indnii under the Populists, but now it was 
pushed forward at break-neck speed and in a manner completely reckless 
of all consequences. No doubt because it was not part of the mentality 
of the Democratic Party, no national economy plan was ever drawn up. 
The Democrats were the party of the rising middle classes in Turkey, 
hitherto a class that was relatively weak and without much influence. Now 
with large-scale public investment these people were able to become small 
entrepreneurs fulfilling Government contracts and acting as agents for 
foreign firms importing goods and machinery. The Party also represented 
the interests of the larger peasants, who were guaranteed prices for cereals 
at above world market prices at the expense of the urban population and 
of those who had to pay for the subsidies in high prices and higher taxes. 
The Democratic Party then between 1950 and 1960 became the Party 
which enormously expanded public investments for the development of 
natural resources and industries, but in a completely unorganized way. 
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TURKEY SINCE THE MAY REVOLUTION 


No attempt was made to balance one industry with another, or to equate 
the construction of public works in a given locality with the resources of 
that locality. Silos were built in places where there was no large production 
of cereals; sugar refineries went up where the peasants had not begun to 
grow sugar beet. It seemed obvious that this was done in order to get 
political support in the localities where these works were constructed. It 
was individualism run wild and a complete denial of all rationalization. 

The financial effect of this policy soon began to show itself. Turkey’s 
commercial debt began to mount up. By 1958 it was 420 million dollars, 
of which 150 millions were owing to the United Kingdom. In August of 
that year a debt agreement was reached, thanks largely to the USA, which 
is believed to have hinted that no further aid would be forthcoming unless 
Turkey made some attempts to regulate her finances and her development 
programme. So cuts were made in the programme and the debt was 
spread over 12 years at three per cent in rising instalments. But at the 
beginning of this year it began to be doubtful if this agreement could in 
fact be honoured. Turkey’s imports continued to rise, thanks to the 
fulfilment of these ambitious development projects, while her exports 
remained about the same around an average of 300 million dollars. The 
prospects today are that half Turkey’s exports will have to go for the 
interests and service of her commercial debt, leaving something like 175 
million dollars to finance imports like oil and raw materials, leaving nothing 
for the further purchase of foreign goods for the development plan which 
is, in effect, no plan at all. Loans to the amount of 300 million dollars 
would, therefore, be needed to keep Turkey financially straight. This is 
about twice the amount which has in the past been loaned to Turkey each 
year by foreign governments, mainly the United States. On the top of this, 
the budget for 1959-60 showed expenditure up by 22 per cent with no 
increase of taxation or revenue from any new source forecast. Mr. 
Menderes in the spring of 1960 seemed determined to go on spending in 
order to win an election which was due later in this year by a form of 
wholesale bribery with contracts for given localities. He continued also a 
policy which he had begun some years before of blackmailing the Western 
Allies into continuing unconditional financial support for his régime on the 
ground that Turkey is the most reliable military force in the Middle East 
against Communist Russia. The conditions imposed by the Americans in 
August, 1949, in the financial settlement of that year were going to be got 
round by Mr. Menderes and he would continue his rake’s progress. 

He might have succeeded if he had not just over-reached himself on 
another matter. As public opinion got more and more alarmed, criticism 
of what he was doing became more and more prevalent. The press in 
Istanbul and the Populist Members of Parliament were increasingly out- 
spoken. Menderes, however, about this time started to suppress criticism 
and silence opposition. A Press Law was introduced and rushed through 
Parliament making it obligatory on courts to inflict prison sentences on 
persons saying things which might “lower the authority of the Govern- 
ment”. Granted that some criticism of Mr. Menderes was personal and 
might have been held under our law to be libellous (there is no libel law 
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in Turkey), still the introduction of such an enactment opened the door 
to abuse and to the suppression of legitimate criticism. And this is what 
indeed happened. Things went from bad to worse. In the spring of this 
year the Government forced through Parliament a Bill setting up a special 
court with power to arrest and imprison Members of Parliament who 
“lower the prestige of the Government’. Against this there was no appeal. 
In other words, Mr. Menderes was now infringing the Constitution and 
violating the rights of Parliament and of the citizen. At this point one 
began to see the ugly face of Abdul Hamid appearing once more. Turkey 
was going back to some of the more sinister features of her past. 

About the middle of May, the university students in Ankara and istanbul 
demonstrated on the streets and were joined by the cadets of the Military 
Academy, a hitherto unknown thing in Turkey. In a clash with the police 
in Ankara, five students and cadets were killed. Information then came to 
the higher officers of the Army that Mr. Menderes was going to arrest 
some of their number. Then the Army struck and within a few hours 
the Government were behind lock and key and all the Government offices 
were occupied. Army officers took over the departments and civilian 
Ministers were appointed with officers at their side. 

Now we in this country are not sympathetic towards military govern- 
ments. We had our experience under Cromwell. But Turkey has had 
different traditions and history, and the fact is that the Army has more 
than once in Turkish history acted politically and nearly always against 
authority and in favour of change and reform. It was the Adrianople Army 
under Mahmud Shevket Pasha who marched on Constantinople in 1908 and 
deposed a tyrannical Sultan. It was the Janissaries in the days of their 
strength who, aided by the Ulema and the Sheikh ul Islam, deposed weak 
and incompetent Sultans and put stronger ones in their places. And when 
the Janissaries themselves became corrupt, it was the new popular Army, 
again aided by the religious chiefs, who revolted and forced reform. In 
this way, the progressive Sultan Mahmud II in 1826 dissolved the Janissaries 
and prepared the way a few years later for the Tanzimat reforms. Today 


a similar thing seems to be happening. The late Democratic régime got | 


into an impasse. The modern Army, recruited mainly from the sons of 
the small middle classes, the civil servants and peasants, aided by the 
intellectuals and professional classes, have revolted and set up a régime 
to preserve the principles embodied in the Ataturk’s National Revolution. 
Instead of wearing large turbans, squatting on the floor and consulting 
the Koran, as the religious leaders did when aiding the reforming Army 
in old times, the intellectuals aiding the modern Army wear European 
clothes, sit on chairs and consult the lectures and theories that emanate 
from the London School of Economics. It is all in the tradition of Turkey. 

At the same time, it is clear that if this is the way that Turkey still 
runs her politics, she cannot yet be classed among the countries that have 
adopted the parliamentary methods of Western democracy. She has made 
progress in this direction and the constitutional handing over of power to 
the newly-elected majority party in the Parliament of 1950 was a sign 
of this. But there still remain elements in Turkish public life who are 
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TURKEY SINCE THE MAY REVOLUTION 


prepared by force and bribery to bend the parliamentary system to their 
will. Turkey is not yet a democracy, but has made some progress towards 
it since the National Revolution. One wonders why Menderes was able to 
get such power and use it in the way he did. There is every reason to 
believe that at the outset of his career he was sincerely desirous of working 
the parliamentary system, while at the same time pushing forward with 
the development of Turkey. But as time went on the pace at which he 
forced the development roused opposition and made him either modify his 
plans or force them on the country by suppressing the opposition. He 
chose the latter as the worst of the Sultans used to do. The Ataturk, again 
aided by the Army, forced his reforms through Parliament after the 
National Revolution. But he succeeded because he had the majority of 
the people behind him. Menderes failed because he had the country at first 
evenly divided and then when he started to persecute his critics he was 
left only with those who had an interest in continuing his régime, contractors 
and the larger peasants. He got himself deeper and deeper into the bog 
of authoritarianism till he could not, even if he would, get himself out. 
The question since last May has been whether the Military Directory 
will voluntarily pass its authority on to a newly-elected Parliament, or 
whether it will prolong its term of office by postponing elections. It had 
been thought soon after the May revolution that some of the younger 
officers on the Directory were in favour of prolonging their powers so as 
to set Turkey along certain lines of political and social development. They 
were thought to be aiming at a more planned and controlled economy 
and a more authoritarian form of government with Leftist and semi-Fascist 
tendencies. But General Gorsel had all along been curbing the younger 
elements of the Directory. Meanwhile one thing is certain: the Military 
Directory have succeeded in freeing public opinion and allowing open 
discussion and criticism again. In Istanbul newspapers are free in their 
criticism and frequently are listened to by the Government. There is an 
atmosphere of immense relief in all the chief towns of Turkey today. 
The differences of opinion within the Government came to a head in 
November, when General Gorsel dismissed the Left wing of the Directory 
and admitted in a public statement that work on the Directory had become 
impossible because of complete disagreement among its members. This 
second revolution now seems to guarantee that a general election will take 
place in 1961 and the rule of Parliament re-established. Contrary to what 
has happened in Egypt and Iraq, where second revolutions have taken 
place initiating a further move to the Left, this last Turkish revolution 
seems to indicate a move to Right. This is not unnatural, for Turkish 
national traditions are very different from those of the Arabs. Modern 
Turkey has inherited the traditions of the old Ottoman Empire and there 
is in the country on the whole a bias towards conservatism. Social 
differences between rich and poor have never been as great in Turkey as 
in other countries of the Middle East. Turkey’s need today is not for a 
revolutionary upset of the whole social order but rather for gradual reforms 
and, before all, efficient government and a guarantee of civic rights for the 
citizen. There seems some chance of this happening now. 
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But Turkey has one serious long-term problem which will increasingly 
force itself upon the Government and people—the problem of rising 
population and the inadequacy of the present methods of agriculture to 
augment the food supply to meet the population increase, let alone to Ff 
raise the standard of living of the people. The population of Turkey is | 
rising at the rate of three per cent a year and is now over 27 million. 
Meanwhile the best brains working at agricultural research, one of whom 
is the new Minister of Agriculture, take the view that the food production 
of the country cannot rise more than 20 per cent in the next five years, or | 
four per cent a year. Although Turkey is the only country in the Middle c 
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East where some attempt is made at preserving the forests and controlling 
the grazing of sheep and goats, it is a fact that over large areas there is 
still no control and erosion is going on. The peasants still largely burn | ; 
their cattle dung instead of putting it on the land. The development of 
grass leys is only in its infancy. The research institutes have been selecting 
grasses from all over the world for drought resistance and are in process 
of testing them. Some results have been obtained, but the problem is now 
to produce these grasses on a large scale and get the peasants to grow 
them, so as to increase livestock food and products. The process is slow, 
but Turkey cannot wait, for the improvement in child welfare is decreasing 
the death rate and adding to the increase of population and so to the 
problem facing agriculture. Thus widespread famine is inevitable if this 
problem is not solved within the next ten years. This is what really faces 
statesmen and politicians in Turkey today. The political struggles that \ 
have been going on in the last 18 months, important as they are, are of less C 
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account than this threat that comes from the failure to solve the problem 
of food and population. 
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RUSSIAN CONTACTS WITH THE WEST—I 
G. P. GOOCH 


USSIAN contacts with the Western world began with the visit of 
Peter the Great to ‘the shipyards of Holland and England at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The young ruler, a man of genius, 

half barbarian and half statesman, who thirsted to elevate his backward 
country into a Great Power, realized that a complete break with the past 
was essential. Since Moscow was the fortress of traditionalism and 
ecclesiastical influence the seat of Government must be shifted north and, 
in his own words, a window opened to the west. St. Petersburg was near 
enough to the sea to require a powerful navy for war and commerce. 
Resolved to acquire technical skill he worked in the dockyards in 
Amsterdam and Deptford. Returning home with the conviction that Russia 
had much to learn from the west, he proceeded to introduce industries, 
schools, hospitals and other elements of civilization, encouraged foreign 
technicians to settle in Russia and created permanent Embassies in Western 
capitals. The breach with the past enforced by the epileptic autocrat was 
only less complete than that of the Bolshevik Revolution two centuries later. 


The second outstanding event in the story of Russia’s relations with the 
Western world was the importation of French culture by Catherine the 
Great. While the founder of the Russian Empire had taught his country- 
men to learn the technical skill of the West, the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
who left Germany at the age of 15, carried with her a taste for reading and 
the intellectual life. She was also an admirable letter-writer and composed 
numerous comedies. A child of the Age of Reason and herself a rationalist, 
her cultural interests extended far beyond the frontiers of belles-lettres. 
While she was waiting for her husband to ascend the throne as Peter II, 
she studied Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. Like everyone else with the 
slightest pretensions to culture, she devoured the latest historical and 
philosophical publications of Voltaire and deepened her knowledge from 
the Encyclopédie in which a team of specialists with Diderot and 
d’Alembert at their head, summarised the whole range of knowledge at 
that time available. So enthralled was she by the intellectual pageant in 
France that she invited Diderot to become her librarian, and commissioned 
Grimm, Editor of the Correspondance Littéraire, to keep her fully informed 
about the latest cultural development in the west. The more she learned 
of them the more she realized the backwardness of her subjects. The new 
Code compiled under her direction at the outset of her reign recommended 
reforms which broke with the primitive traditions of Muscovite juris- 
prudence. As a keen student of Beccaria’s epoch-making little book Crimes 
and Punishments she resolved, so far as a Code could control human 
passions, that torture and other barbarian methods should cease. Though 
she desired emancipation of the serfs, the opposition of the nobility proved 
too strong and their liberation had to wait another hundred years. Like 
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Frederick the Great, whom she admired, she practised toleration of all 
faiths and allowed the Jesuits to carry on their labours in Russia after 
the abolition of the Order by the Pope and its expulsion from Catholic 
countries. 


Her acceptance of western ideas stopped short at the frontier of politics, 
for she continued the Russian system of unfettered autocracy. Montesquieu’s 
plea for the separation of powers and his approval of the British practice 
of limited monarchy, which had impressed her in her early years, was 
superseded by her conviction of the need for the concentration of authority 
in the hands of the ruler. Justly conscious of her exceptional abilities and 
her benevolent intentions, she enjoyed her task and regarded enlightened 
autocracy as practised by Frederick the Great, Joseph II and herself, as 
by far the best method of government. With these authoritarian principles 
she frowned on the revolt of the American colonies and still more on the 
graver challenge of the French Revolution. In the closing years of her 
life Burke’s anti-Jacobin broadsides found no more admiring reader. 


The third epoch-making contact between East and West occurred when 
Napoleon bestrode Europe like a colossus. Till then Russia had learned 
some useful lessons from western lands without supplying anything in 
return since she had nothing to supply. At last, after a century of limited 
and fitful association, she provided as much as she received in rendering 
vital support in the struggle against the legions of the Corsican ogre, both 
camps being aware that the survival of every member was the price of 
ultimate victory. 


A brief interlude in Franco-Russian relations occurred after the first 
round when the two Emperors met at Tilsit to plan the division of the 
Continent. But the truce could hardly be expected to last, and in 1812 
the historic invasion of Russia began. In his ignorance of Russian tough- 
ness Napoleon believed that the battle of Borodino and the capture of 
Moscow would bring his enemies to his feet, and the mild autumn days 
prompted him to exclaim that the climate was better than that of Versailles. 
He was speedily undeceived, for in Russia summer passes into the rigours 
of winter without the interregnum of autumn and Generals Frost and Snow 
turned the scale. I have vivid memories of an exhibition in London long 
ago of Verestchagin’s broad canvasses depicting the horrors of the retreat. 
Now it was the turn of Russia to march west across Europe, and the long 
drawn conflict was settled at Leipzig and Waterloo. For the first time 
her western allies had been brothers in arms. Hitherto Russia 
had seemed a very long way off, now their troops had become a 
familiar sight in western lands. The colourful personality of Alexander, 
adored grandson of Catherine the Great—something of a liberal in 
his early days and something of a mystic in his later phase—aroused 
interest wherever he appeared. Personal contacts were renewed and 
extended during the Congress of Vienna, where the Czar studied the 
methods and the character of Metternich and Talleyrand, Castlereagh, 
Humboldt and other leading statesmen of the west. Later memories 
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of the Great War, in which at least two millions had perished, 
pointed to the formation of a Holy Alliance between the Legitimist victors 
in order to prevent another military adventurer from plunging Europe into 
a sea Of blood. The earliest attempt at a Concert of Europe lasted just 
long enough to enable the stricken peoples to recover their breath in the 
tranquil era of the Restoration. 


The fourth chapter of the record describes the Crimean War. Russia 
inherited the Greek Orthodox Church from the Byzantine Empire, and the 
presence of the Turk in the former Christian capital had always distressed 
the Slav heart. When Alexander was succeeded by his younger brother 
Nicholas in 1825 a quicker tempo prevailed. The last of the autocrats 
turned his attention to the Near and Middle East. Turkey was far 
too strong for a frontal attack, but the Czar was determined to 
assert his claim to the guardianship of the Holy Places to which his 
subjects flocked in pilgrimage every year. His claim was contested not 
merely by the Sultan of Turkey, in whose territories they were situated, 
but by Napoleon III, who, though no soldier, thirsted for military glory 
to increase his prestige. Great Britain entered the fray, not for the sake 
of the Holy Places but from apprehension that Russia might become 
dangerously strong and thereby upset the Balance of Power. The Siege 
of Sebastopol and the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava stirred 
deep emotions. “The Angel of Death is abroad in the land,” declared 
John Bright to a hushed House of Commons; “‘you can almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” Tennyson’s stirring lines were on every lip: 


“Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 

Into the jaws of death 

Rode the Six Hundred.” 


It was the only time that British and Russian armies have clashed. 


The grim autocrat Nicholas passed away before the war was over. He 
was succeeded by his son Alexander II, and the young ruler made an 
excellent impression in the West by the emancipation of the serfs. His 
assassination in 1861 in a street of his capital aroused widespread sympathy. 
His successor, Alexander III, had no use for western ideas. Though he 
had married a Danish princess, sister of Queen Alexandra, he brought 
to the throne the ideology of his tutor, Pobiedonostsev, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, whose convictions were explained in his book Reflexions of a 
Russian Statesman. Inspired by the twin principles of Holy Russia, Auto- 
cracy and Orthodoxy, their first action was a ruthless campaign against 
the Jews, many thousands of whom fled to the West and many hundreds 
crowded into the slums of Whitechapel. For the remainder of his brief 
reign Russia seemed to be separated from us by an impassable gulf, deeper 
than at any time before the revolution of 1917. By a curious paradox, 
however, she took at the same time an important step towards closer 
political contact with a western power than ever before or since. Still 
smarting under the humiliations of 1870, France was in chronic diplomatic 
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conflict with Great Britain over spheres of influence in the Dark Continent. 
Since Austria and Italy were members of the Triple Alliance, whither, 
except to St. Petersburg, could she look for friendship? Her extremity 
was Russia’s opportunity, and on the signature of the Dual Alliance in 
1894 the Third Republic felt that it could once more look the world in 


the face. 
To be continued. 





NURSES 


They come and go around my bed like birds, 
White-winged, in little flocks of three or four, 
Moving in rhythm, each one in her place, 

As though by instinct they performed the tasks 
That only years of discipline can teach. 


Alike as birds: and yet so unalike. 

Behind the starched, impartial uniform 

What splendid lack of uniformity! 

This long-limbed girl with tangied auburn hair 
Dreams about riding, skating, parties, fun, 
(And rubs a back as she would groom a horse) 
This dark one hums a tune; watches the sky; 
Feels homesick for the farm in Cardigan— 
Another one, to win her world’s applause, 
Mouths foreign oaths, and strikes an attitude, 
Compels attention by whatever means 

Bad acting can devise: and is half-liked 

And half-despised for her exuberance. 

This one plays Chess: that one saves all her pay 
To go abroad, next year, to Switzerland. 

Some chatter, some are silent, all are young. 
The brightness and resilience of youth 

Enfold them like a special atmosphere 
Protecting them from what they see and do. 


And from my bed I watch them every day 

As one might count birds on a windowsill, 

Noting the bold, the beautiful, the shy, 

Those who come regularly, winter-long, 

Becoming friends whose moods and ways are known, 
And others, on their way to further fields, 

Who spend a moment here—an hour—a day— 

Then disappear and are not seen again 

Yet leave behind them on the quivering air 

A trace, a flash of personality. 
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THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND INDIA 
REX MALIK 


A much-thumbed report on the future growth of world population, 
produced by the United Nations in 1958, estimated that, whereas it took 
the human race some 200,000 years to reach a population of some 2,500 
million, it will take us only another 25 years—at the present rate of 
growth—to add 1,500 million. It goes further: it is now likely that the 
world’s population will double within the next 40 years, and that there 
will be more than 5,000 million people on the globe by the year 2000 AD. 


Doubts have been shed on the probable accuracy of this forecast; as a 
consequence little has been done about it. Many people, politicians 
especially, find it hard to comprehend an increase of this magnitude, and 
one cannot blame them too much for it. Most of them can well imagine 
some of the problems that a population increase of this magnitude is 
likely to bring. This is one instance indeed where we haven’t been here 
before, and there is little in past human experience to help us. 


Criticism has also come from sceptics who point to the lack of accurate 
statistical data available about the world’s present population, especially 
in the areas where this maximum growth has been postulated. They 
go on that, as growth is a geometric and not a simple additive process 
(the only Malthusian “law” that most people remember), and subject to 
many unpredictable factors, this lack of statistical data means that no 
forecast will have much value. 


There is one country, however, where considerable basic data are 
available, where enough research has been done to make predictions which 
are more than guesswork, and which is in the maximum expected growth 
category. That is India. 


Population figures, though not by any means 100 per cent accurate, 
have been assembled during the last 40 years. There is now enough 
material available to determine roughly what the trend is and its likely 
consequences, for, largely as the result of experience gained with the 
first and second Five Year Plans, something is already known of the effect 
of rapid population increase. 


It is obvious that one of the main factors in determining planning success 
or failure must be the size of the population when the plan is complete. 
Hence the amount of attention paid to population studies by the Central 
Statistical Organization, the Planning Commission, and its perspective 
planning division. 

Estimates have been made by a galaxy of people and organizations, 
and differ according to the purpose of the enquiry and the course of action 
that they intend to recommend. No one, of course, wants to start a scare, 
but, where they have so far been proved wrong, it has been found that it 
was because they were too conservative. 
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An official report by a Government-appointed Committee of “‘Experts” 
earlier this year advised the Indian Government to introduce legislation 
which would allow sterilisation. Their estimate was that, if not checked, 
India’s population would double within 30 years, and would reach some 
800 million by the year 1990. Among the other proposals they made was 
one that families should be restricted to three children. Though no means 
likely to prove acceptable to Indian society, plans were put forward to make 
this practicable. 


The Planning Commission in the draft of the Third Five Year Plan, on 
the other hand, has estimated that India’s population will grow to 431 
million by next year, 480 million by 1966, 525 million by 1971, and 568 
million by 1976. The United Nations Report mentioned earlier is of the 
same order, the progression being to 563 million by 1975. 


Indian planning currently seems to be based on the assumption that 
the rise in population can be controlled, and that the increase will be of 
the order of 50 per cent over the next 40 years (world estimate, it will be 
remembered, is 100 per cent), which would give India a population between 
600 and 650 million by the year 2000. The optimists believe that by the 
time this figure is reached India will be in a position to seek to stabilize the 
population. That Government intervention, indeed, may no longer 
be necessary, for the rise in living standards will be such that India’s peoples 
will react as have the people of the West. 


To achieve this demands a drop in the growth rate now. In fact, the 
growth rate needs to come down from about 1.9 per cent to around 1 per 
cent. This figure could only be achieved with a considerable spread in 
education, prosperity, and the provision and adoption of family planning 
techniques, and, to succeed, all this must happen within the next ten years. 
If this does not happen, India’s population might well be around the 800 
million mark within the next 40 years. 


It would not be so bad if there were no other factors to be taken into 
account. That is not the case. For a start, this growth is not evenly spread 
throughout India, and so the racial composition of the Indian Union is 
changing as some parts of the country increase their population at a much 
faster rate than others. That the average growth rate is currently around 
1.9 per cent is partly due to high infant mortality and maternal mortality 
rates and a low average expectation of life. Infant mortality, though it is 
still over 100 per 1,000 births (compared with the United Kingdom’s 26 per 
1,000), declined by a third during the ten years 1946-1956, while the average 
expectation of life (32 as compared to the United Kingdom’s 68 years) is 
rapidly increasing. 


The spreading welfare, health, and medical schemes and services have 
begun to make their effect felt much faster than anyone anticipated. Their 
effect can be best illustrated by looking again at the growth rate, which 
less than ten years ago was around the 1.6 to 1.7 mark. As a result, 
planning estimates constantly have to be raised. As the population pro- 
jections for the second Five Year Plan were somewhat lower than actuality, 
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India already has the population then expected for 1965. Carry this 
revision forward and you find that the forecasts now show that, instead 
of India’s population increasing by 140 or so million by the year 1976 
(as was thought in 1956), it is now expected to increase by some 200 million. 
(Both these projections are based on the 25 years, 1951-1976.) The result? 
Instead of having to find about 40 million extra jobs by 1976, India will 
have to find an extra 60 milion. Of these, 40 million will need to be 
outside agriculture! 


It will be seen, therefore, that to stabilise the population is rapidly 
becoming one of the Indian Government’s major aims. To do this, however, 
demands success from the Five Year Plans, the break-down of much of 
the conservatism of the countryside, and the success of family planning. 


The vicious circle poses many questions. Will the provision of some 
£20 million spread over the next five years be enough for the family 
planning programme to be carried out? Will the increase in number of 
centres—from 1,800 to 8,000—be enough? (For this is the programme 
of the Third Five Year Plan.) Will Indian society take to family planning 
without a considerable change taking place in the society itself? What 
will be the social consequences? Will development really act as a brake on 
the birth rate? Will people want to limit their families so that they can 
enjoy a materially better life? 


These are all questions to which no one has answers. No one knows. 
India has more to worry about. This expected population increase means 
that during the next few years the ratio of working to non-working popula- 
tion will react more adversely against India than today. The numbers 
of children of school and university age will be much greater than the 
non-working population total. The financial bill, at a time when India can 
least afford it, will be much higher for the rest of the community than 
would be the case with a stabilized population and a normal age-group 
distribution. (The cost of supporting children of school age is much greater 
to the community than is the cost of caring for the aged and retired.) 


The cost of failure to stabilize the population would be that monies which 
should be used for development would have to be switched to other tasks. 
Were the Family Planning programme to fail, Indian development is 
unlikely to become self-sustaining. As it is unlikely that the rest of the 
world would allow India’s millions to starve, we might all once again be 
faced with an Indian problem like today’s—but with this difference. 
It would be a problem of much greater magnitude and would be that 
much harder to solve. 


The issue is really simple. Without a limitation in Indian population, the 
whole democratic experiment may well yet fail. That limitation cannot be 
achieved without considerable financial help. It depends partly on how 
much help is coming whether India continues to do things by reasonably 
democratic methods, or later takes to more unpleasant ways. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THE CASE OF MOROCCO 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


HEN writing of Morocco for the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW several 
months ago, I confined myself to its tourist attractions. They are 
very great, and it would be unreasonable and unfair if either the 

oil poisoning of last autumn or the earthquake at Agadir were allowed to 
interfere with them. 

But the effects on tourism, unreasonable as they are, have done Morocco 
a great deal of harm; she needs every penny of foreign currency she can 
get, and one might almost say that it is a moral obligation on possible 
tourists to recognize the facts in a country where the people are in such 


need. The facts are that the scenery, the roads, the climate, the hotels 


and the courtesy are of the highest standard, at the same time as one is 
meeting the mystery of Islam and the drama of emerging Africa. 

The keynote to the Moroccan situation is that “‘Empire’’, which Roosevelt 
confused with exploitation, really means investment. France, as long as 
she was tempted by a policy of covert annexation—a breach, of course, of 
ber most solemn engagements—poured money into Morocco, as she is 
still doing into Algeria and the Sahara, at the rate of tens of millions of 
pounds a year. When the French were suddenly forced to exchange 
coercion for independence, they not unnaturally cut off the flow of invest- 
ment. And there we meet the crux of the situation for all the African 
regions at the threshold of independence; the problem of how to attract 
the investor to place funds in places where the former safeguards are 
replaced by policies which lead to incalculable results, and this at a time 
when investors are concentrated on Western and Central Europe, which 
are booming as they have never boomed before. Capital is as much 
attracted by prosperity as it is abashed by turmoil and a slump. 

In these circumstances the astonishing thing is that Morocco has done as 
well as she has. The country has had a setback of course; but as the years 
go on, it is plain that this is not a breakdown and that with the 
help of some million pounds a year from America it is now slowly regaining 
ground. This is well seen in Casablanca, the mushroom city which grew 
from 50,000 in 1912 to 800,000 in 1956. Since then the population has 
increased rather than declined: the fall in land values was never severe 
and has now recovered. The foreign businesses such as Unilever and 
Shell have seen a marked improvement and they expect more. The 
Bureau pour l’Expansion de Production Industrielle (BEPI) reports pro- 
gress. The phosphate industry is more flourishing than ever, and though 
there is need in the country there is very little starvation, such as threatens 
large regions of Algeria. The one town which is deep in the doldrums is 
Tangier, which had such a boom in the years after the war because, being 
outside the Moroccan economy, it offered unique opportunities for banking 
and for smuggling. It could defy official exchange, Government regulations 
and tariffs, and though it was perfectly true that it brought a great deal of 
money into Morocco and attracted many tourists who went farther, the 
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THE CASE OF MOROCCO 


rights which had been guaranteed to it were suppressed last spring. Was 
Buabid right in doing so? He has ruined Tangier and made a fortune 


| for Ceuta and Gibraltar. 


This move was only one in a policy which claimed that it was out to 


| secure economic independence of France and indeed of all foreigners, but 


which had the result of discouraging investment and in fact of causing 
immense withdrawals. It was claimed that the main leakage was through 
Tangier, and this was true. But if money was determined to escape it did 
escape, Tangier or no Tangier. In fact it was gradually recognized that 
in spite of his knowledge and ability Buabid was proving a danger to the 
national economy, and in that way his socialistic idealism was only too well 
suiting the aims of the busy Moscow Embassy. This applied not only 
to the Minister of Finance but to the whole Government which the King 
had installed in 1959 to provide policies which would be closer to the need 
of the poor than that conducted by the old nationalist leaders Allal-el-Fassi 
and Ahmed Balafrej. These two had been too far from the hungry 
masses; their successors wer~ too far from the confidence of the men 
whose help was essential because they had, and they understood, money. 
The success of a government even if it is socialist always means some sort 
of compromise with the banks. Buabid not only declared war on the 
French banks and especially on that Banque de Paris et des Pays bas 
which had run Morocco, but he failed to secure an alliance with the 
American ones who were coming generously forward. That socialism was 
playing into the hands of Communism was in fact felt not only about 
Buabid but about his pleasing and very gentlemanly Prime Minister, Mulai 
Ibrahim, and in fact about that Government as a whole. 

If there were suspicion of Mulai Ibrahim as a mistaken idealist of high 
birth, how much more was it felt about the most able of the Trades Union 
leaders, Mehdi ben Barka, who had risen, as the phrase is, from nothing 
at all. Always in Islam the door to talent has been open wide ,and Mehdi 
ben Barka was, and is, a man of a quick and supple mind whose talk so 
combined eloquence with charm that he was made President of the National 
Assembly. In this favoured position he developed the Trade Union 
movement into something more than that which had gradually won for 
the Moroccan worker in factories the extremely good wages which the 
French Trades Unionists secured for themselves in Morocco. Many of 
these French Trades Unionists were, of course, Communists, and when 
the Moroccans set to work to secure equal rights for equal work, it was 
not unnatural that they should have been accused of being Communists, 
too! If in 1945 Sir Winston Churchill could confuse with Communism the 
men who had a month before been his colleagues and supporters, how 
much easier was it for disgruntled Frenchmen to suspect Africans who 
had succeeded in securing wages at the same rates as Frenchmen! And 
if this were true of the men working in the Unions how much suspicion 
would naturally fall on the brilliant person who began to organize 
a new political party on the lines of trades-unions? Not only did Mehdi 
ben Barka do this but he tried to remove the Army and the Police from 
the control of the Palace into the hands of socialist ministers. It was too 
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much. Mehdi ben Barka was a year ago dismissed from his post as 
President of the National Assembly. He did not allay suspicion when a 
few months later he arrived in Pekin as the guest of Chou En-Lai. In the 
following spring members of his party were arrested for plotting against 
the life of a man who had all the personal gifts of Mehdi ben Barka, 
while coming not from a working-class home but from the Palace in 
which he was Crown Prince. 

Very soon after this attempt was discovered, I was received in private 
audience by the Crown Prince. Having talked for hours with Mehdi ben 
Barka and been much impressed, I was not less impressed by His. Royal 
Highness, who with the poise and judgment which are proper to royalty, 
rivals Mehdi by the fluency and fascination of his speech. He had been 
asked by the Reverend Michael Scott if he would support a popular 
demonstration against the explosion of a French atom bomb in a region 
of Africa which might be Moroccan territory. ‘“‘No!”’ said His Royal 
Highness. “Popular demonstrations are dangerous. No one knows to 
what they will lead. To me who know President de Gaulle personally 
it is perfectly clear that he would not pay the slightest attention to a 
popular demonstration. The way to deal with a faux pas is not to ask 
the masses to demonstrate against it but to turn to Allah, who alone is 
the Master of the fates of men.” What His Highness recommended to 
his reverence was Prayer. 

There is no education which can compare with that of being a Prince. 
The inside information, the best minds are always at his disposal: an 
instinct for affairs has every opportunity of development. If he begins 
with a good memory, a ready mind, and natural ability, the result cannot 
but produce a mind better equipped than that of any politician. 

When both the men who had given the lead in the fight for Independence, 
and the Socialists who had come closer to the economic needs of a hungry 
people increasing at the rate of 200,000 a year, had in turn failed to cope 
with the immense problems which must face any country which by be- 
coming independent forfeits its economic prosperity, what wonder if the 
King, the shrewdest of judges, turned to the ablest man at his disposal 
to lead the new Government which must take the place of the men whose 
socialism was proving dangerous—even if that ablest man was his own son? 
It was thought that this was an emergency measure while the King looked 
round for an alternative. It was, however, also a return to that principle 
which is at the root of all the Moslem theory of government: Allah has 
placed the responsibility for those who submit to Him in a Commander 
of the Faithful who has authority provided it is guided by the counsels 
of the wise. Such a theory takes the West by surprise, but Islam has been 
returning to it in more countries than one. 

It leaves the Royal House with the responsibility of attracting capital. 
It leaves the West with the responsibility of doing all it can for a Govern- 
ment which has provided solid support against the encroachments of a 
Communism which has been given too many opportunities in Egypt and 
Guinea, to say nothing of the Congo. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY— 


MOROCCAN SNAPSHOTS 
DESIREE HIRST 


FTER a short visit to this newly independent North African nation, 

increasingly popular with the world’s tourists, what remains in the 

mind’s eye? What pictures of life within a vigorous and exotic 
community have impressed themselves most deeply? Everyone catching 
a first glimpse of Tangier from the boat must admire its attractions as a 
resort. The Mediterranean beach is superb, one of the best in the world, 
and there is also the Atlantic one for those who like a different kind of 
bathing. But Tangier is not Morocco, even if it has lost its status as an 
international city. Certain features of Moroccan life strike the motorist, 
however, immediately he lands. No cars are ever simply parked. They 
are placed within the care of a “guardian”. This may be a gentleman 
in flowing robes, generally rather dirty, bearing a brass badge, or a cheerful 
youth in jeans. Both require baksheesh, which must be produced to cover 
the shortest wait. Guardianship is clearly a means of providing an unofficial 
dole to meet the very serious unemployment problem, but without it 
perhaps one’s car really would not be safe. Another point is that all 
Moroccans are confirmed hitch-hikers. They trustingly hail passing cars 
and demand lifts for long and short journeys as Londoners use cabs and 
buses. We accommodate a variety of veiled ladies and ended with a 
voluble peasant clutching some melons, who poured out streams of Spanish 
and was convinced we were French. (He had never heard of England.) 
He made a great impression upon onlookers who enquired if he were a 
relative, and finally handed over one of his melons with profuse thanks. 
The veiled ladies look like members of some vast sisterhood in habits of 
black, white and grey. These would ‘not have been altogether unbecoming 
if only the ladies need not have muffled themselves up to the eyebrows. 
(In smart circles the muffling is done with chiffon scarves, handkerchieves, 
and what look like table mats or lace d’oilies tucked into a kind of coif.) 
Some attempt at allure is made with high heeled shoes, coloured stockings 
and elaborate eye make-up. And a curious spectacle is presented by little 
covies of women in their jebbahs strolling along the water’s edge “taking 
the air’’ (if indeed any penetrates the table mats), picking their way among 
prostrate sunbathers of all colours, attired in every type of European 
beach chic. 


Soon, however, things cease to be merely picturesque; a fiercer reality 
begins to impinge. Driving southwards through rolling pampas lands, 
rather like the South African veldt and obviously well suited to stock- 
raising, we arrived at the Holy City of Fez, one of the world’s most ancient 
seats of learning, containing 120 mosques all dominated by the vast mosque 
of the Quarouine, the university of Moslem Law. The bright lights of 
the Nouvelle Ville, spacious and well laid out, and the fascinating chants 
drifting over from the Medina or Moorish town, seem exciting. But the 
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excitement is soon dashed by a heat which is indescribable, and by dirt and 
smells which have to be experienced to be believed. There are, of course, 







































luxury hotels in the new quarter where such discomforts are mitigated. — onl 
No insight can be gained from these, however, into the real life of the s 
city. One night’s stay by the Bab Boujeloud, the main entrance to the in | 
Medina, provided us with enough local colour to last a considerable while. ple 
It was not long before we learnt that no-one ever seems to sleep at night. To 
Night-time is for gossiping, for quarreling, for singing and bargaining. was 
Apparently also for mending mosques. Work on one went on all through Ff abc 


the 24 hours, after a desultory fashion. Since the animals are bedded down dis} 
among the humans ,they join in the noise and add to the dirt which no-one and 
has ever bothered to clear away. During the small hours when the energy to t 
of the crowds has somewhat abated, the air is pierced by the cries of boy 
sundry religious fanatics, wandering through the city uttering high-pitched of « 
exhortations which mingle with the cock’s chorus. These alarming old the 
men are a feature of the holy city. During the daytime they occupy of : 
themselves in criticizing the dress of passing women, especially that of as | 


infidels, and in preventing one from photographing shrines. There are, is a 
in addition, the official mullahs, responsible for the usual regular prayers. Fré 
These seem to be harmless compared with the self-appointed devotees and last 
some showed signs of a certain broadmindedness. In general the atmos- patt 
phere remains, however, that of Jerusalem at the time of the zealots. of t 

con 


Our exploration of the Medina next day revealed an even blacker picture. 





Perhaps this would have been relieved if we were allowed to enjoy the full leas 
beauties of its rich and varied architecture. But again fanaticism has wy 
sealed the doors of all the mosques without exception to unbelievers, and excl 
it is only accompanied by definitely expensive official guides that one T 
can gain admittance even to the mederesas or halls of residence for P- 


students at the Quarouine, which have an elegance comparable to Oxford 
colleges and are considerably more ancient. The souks, or markets, do — “SP 
certainly display a profusion of wares which it is hoped will catch the 
eye of the visiting tourist, and here a genuine tragedy is apparent. An § the 


age-old skill remains, but exercised in a way which no longer makes any _ 
appeal to modern taste and often upon poor materials. As a result the mi 
crafts are slowly dying and the economic condition of the city deteriorates ¥ plac 
with them. First-class designers, a large-scale publicity campaign and the se 
methods which have made the products of India and Pakistan popular in a 


the West could save the situation. So far there are no signs that any such 
steps are being taken. The dependants of the craftsmen suffer miserably. a 
We found the alley-ways lined with women lying in a profound stupor, 
beyond caring about their children, let alone themselves; too weak even Ff the 
to beg. Conditions are worse than in the most notorious African shanty § 
towns, especially because vitality is quite lacking. A thick despair has § oop 
descended upon the sufferers, to whom everyone else seems indifferent. § of , 
Nothing challenges this terrifying apathy. Towards sunset, indeed, a queue § jp P 
of women did form outside the Bab Boujeloud gardens to collect what 
appeared to be Government rations of meal. And at least these spacious § Cyr 
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and cool gardens provide a refuge for those who can drag themselves so 


| far. The same can be said of the mosques; buildings -that are clearly the 





only homes many people have. 

So much for what the guide-books describe as “‘the most romantic city 
in the world”. We were glad to see the last of it, in spite of a number of 
pleasant acquaintanceships formed there. The Benedictine monastery of 
Toumliline, up in the Atlas Mountains, above the Berber town of Azrou, 
was a delightful contrast. Here we found order, cleanliness, sanity and, 


' above all, charity. About 1,000 cases a year-are treated at the monastery 


dispensary and special stress is laid on baby-care courses for the women 
and young girls. Through good practical farming the monks are attempting 
to teach something of food values. They also look after a group of orphan 
boys and invite others to come for various sorts of training. A number 
of chalets and a special refectory are always at the disposal of guests and 
the small simple chapel is an oasis of luminous peace. Placed on the edge 
of a great cedar forest, above Azrou itself, which is now being favoured 
as a winter sports resort, the monastery is magnificently situated. But it 
is also superbly designed by a young architect, a member of the community 
Frére Jean Michel Reder, whose promise was cut short by a car accident 
last year. With the poorest of materials he created an arrow-shaped 
pattern of buildings perfectly integrated with their surroundings. Because 
of the presence of many lively young Moroccan students there, who value 
contact with the monks and their guests, Toumliline is a good place to 
learn about the country as a whole and its aspirations for the future. What 
was the picture that emerged after brisk discussions and a prolonged 
exchange of views? 

The French occupation of Morocco lasted until 1956 and so the dominant 
emotion is still reaction from Imperialism. The young people have great 


| sympathy with other African nations still fighting for their freedom, 


especially with Algeria. But it is already clear that independence alone is 
valueless, Things are not going as they should, though this is not entirely 
the fault of the Moroccans, The French had left without first handing on 
knowledge and skill to their wards. Most responsible posts were held by 
Frenchmen until the very last moment. And a flight of capital has taken 
place which ought to have been restrained as much by the French authori- 


| ties themselves as by anyone else. Still, there is evidence that many able 


>> 


men in modern Morocco find it easier to play at power politics, to bid 
for influence over West. Africa with its formidable Moslem enclaves, for 
instance, than to tackle the fundamental facts of economic life. This has 
always been the weakness of Middle East politicians, of course, and it 
springs from the absence of that tradition of devoted service which we in 
the West are fortunate enough to inherit from a Christian past. Morocco 
is very much the meeting ground of East and West, and is subject to 


) conflicting currents of thought. This.conflict is basically one of standards 





| Curtain, yet actually of the same nature. 


of value and these are, again, really religious in origin. Thus a battle is 
in progress which is essentially a spiritual one. A far more minor battle 
than the world wide clash between the forces either side of the Iron 
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The full truth of all this did not become apparent until we had been 
in Rabat, the country’s capital. And before we arrived there a visit to 
the desert showed us yet another aspect of Moroccan life. Over the Middle 
Atlas lies the pleasant little town of Midelt, where we spent the night in a 
clean inn kept by a Berber woman wearing full national costume; a most 
competent person who spoke excellent French. We were also able to 
admire the beautiful hand weaving encouraged by some Franciscan nuns 
at their orphanage nearby. From the garrison town of Rich, further south, 
to the desert outpost of Ksar es Souk, runs a chain of oases which produce 
glorious dates and are dotted with Kashbahs or fortified settlements, each 
more photogenic than the next. The attitude of the inhabitants towards 
the camera varies. A tribesman and his wife were only too glad to pose 
in full regalia. While the herdsman accompanying some camels seemed 
nervous in case the camera should cast the evil eye upon his flock. Ksar 
es Souk is a famous tourist centre during the winter when the snow sweeps 
down to the very edge of the Sahara. In summer the heat is tremendous, 
as we found it was in Rich, also; impressive for its elaborate barracks 
in Kashbah style and a resplendent post office where, however, it proved 
impossible to find a single stamp. The mountains are all in glowing 
shades of pink and crimson and the green of the oases startles by contrast. 


Rabat is a sophisticated modern city, well designed and indeed exhilarat- 
ing architecturally. It might belong to a different world from that of 
the desert nomads and the proud tribes of the Atlas. But it, too, has a 
Medina, the wonderful tower of Hassan, and the equally impressive royal 
palace. However, the news room of a recently opened press agency we 
visited, close to the main railway station, is perhaps more typical. News 
comes in, by radio and telegraph, from all over the world, and is fed out 
in Arabic and French for the whole Middle East. This centre has only 
one rival, in Egypt, and claims to avoid biased propaganda of the Nasser 
type. Its initiator, Mehdi ben Nouna, an experienced journalist who received 
a citation from Montgomery during the last war for his daring in the 
desert campaign, is aware of his country’s need for more trained personnel 
and has sent some of his own staff abroad for further experience. We 
shared a delightful meal with him and his brother at their home on the 
night when the entire country celebrates a kind of Moslem Christmas Eve, 
the birthday of the Prophet. On the way back to our hotel at Salé, driving 
through a festive city, we experienced once more another curious Moroccan 
characteristic. Polite and helpful onlookers seem to find it quite impossible 
to give lucid directions to travellers. They show no signs of any geographical 
sense, districts a few hundred yards away only, being apparently unknown 
territory. That night everyone was too busy celebrating, dancing, singing, 
eating or listening to sermons broadcast from within the mosques to give 
us any coherent information . There was nothing for it but to circle the 
aerodrome at Salé for the fifth time in an effort to discover the right road. 
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THE SUMMER CAPITAL 
BETTY EDWARDS 


ADEN-BADEN, the Civitas Aurelia Aquensis of the Romans, must 
B surely be one of the most beautiful and civilized of European watering- 
places. Its combination of natural and artificial charm makes it easy 
to understand how, in the three decades between 1838 and 1870, it became 
the international and social centre of Europe, the Capital d’Eté, second 
only to Paris in the eyes of the fashionable world. To walk along the 
lovely tree-shaded Lichtentaler Allée, where the one-way traffic rule 
may be violated only by horse-drawn carriages, from the twelfth century 
Cistercian nunnery to the eighteenth century Kurhaus, is to be transported 
into a world where everything ugly has been exterminated, even to the 
vice of an ostentatious luxury. 

Whilst it is true to say that the history of the State of Baden has been 
of little general interest, the plan on which its former capital is built is 
significant of its own chequered heritage. There is an unmistakable duality 
in its architectural design. The older part, built on a spur of the Black 
Forest and overhanging the valley of the little stream Oosbach, sweeps up 
towards the Schwarzwald-Hochstrasse, the magnificent highroad extending 
for 60 kilometres through cool pinewoods which repeatedly open up to 
offer a view across the eastern part of the Schwarzwald or across the 
Rhine plain to the distant Vosges. In this medieval German quarter, 
surmounted by the Gothic ruin of the Castle of Hohenbaden, the old 
residence of the Margraves of Baden, the houses are in general old and 
high, the streets narrow and crooked and nearly all steep. Of a different 
character is the newer and larger portion of the town which lies in the 
valley below. Rich in handsome French villas, elegant shops and fine 
hotels, this section spreads out fanwise round the centre of social life. 
Some of the hotels, like the Bellevue, have a long tradition of family 
ownership and are set in their own gracious parks along the trout-filled 
stream. Here lies the Kurhaus, with its well-tended gardens and splendid 
avenue of shops. Between the higher and lower levels lie the thermal baths, 
favourite resort of the Emperor Hadrian in Roman times and again, in 
the sixteenth century, an important centre for fashionable ‘“‘cures”, when 
Baden-Baden enjoyed the patronage of those seeking a substitute for the 
miraculous healings enjoyed at the shrines of the medieval Church. 

In the spacious newer development along the valley, it is as though the 
impetus came from an alien source, as indeed it did. The white buildings 
surrounding the Kurhaus, originally planned in 1824 by Frederick 
Wainbrenner, show a clear French influence in their design. Only the 
Trinkhalle at the western end of the Kurgarten, all classical elegance and 
aloof repose in its graceful building lines and gilded fountain, contains 
on its colonnades frescoes of dark, legendary Black Forest scenes. Only 
here is the turbulent, medieval tradition of the lords of Yburg, Eberstein 
and Hohenbaden expressed. It is a curious irony of fate, however, that 
this French influence owes its origin, not to any of the storms of the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, nor to Napoleon’s attempts to 
possess the Lower Rhine, but to the arrival and enterprise of one French- 
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man and his son in 1838. 

Singularly little is known of the personal lives of these two men, but 
their achievements have recently been placed on record by a writer in the 
journal Baden itself. To Jacques Bénazet and Edouard, his son, Badeh- 
Badén owes its rise in the mid-nineteenth century to its position as the 
world’s first watering-place. As a result of the general embargo in Paris, in 
1838, on gambling houses, Jacques Bénazet transferred his considerable 
fortune and his great business acumen to the Casino at Baden-Baden, which 
had been instituted in 1827 by a compatriot named Chabert. Although he 
was merely its tenant, Bénazet’s private funds enabled him to “launch”’ the 
resort by means of propaganda through the tourist agents of the day. 
His book, published in French and German, on the Capital d’Eté, cost 
him 60,000 francs, and his method of advertising was to assume for the 
town an existing popularity which it had, in fact, still to achieve. Under 
his inspired direction and, subsequently, that of his still more imaginative 
son, the gambling rooms were remodelled as French castle interiors and 
decorated in the glittering styles of four successive Louis’. Here began the 
finest Casino in Europe, its reign lasting until the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Since its revival, after 1914, the use of gold and silvet 
chips in the Pompadour Salon has, on Sundays and holidays, been con- 
tinued to the present day. 

It was during the régime of Edouard Bénazet that many of the large, 
luxurious hotels along the left bank of the Oos were built, including the 
once world-famous but now deserted Stéphanie, where Napoleon III spent f 
the spring of many years. Edouard instituted, in 1858, the building of the 
Iffezheim Racecourse, still the focal point of the high season, and if 
1860 the delightful little theatre, its interior a miniature replica of the 
Paris Opera House. Inspired planning of this order was clearly not solely 
motivated by commercial interests; for Baden-Baden had become his 
creation and it is not surprising that he employed French architects and 
painters to carry out his grand design. He commissioned Berlioz to write 
the inaugural opera for his theatre. He produced a periodical, L’/llustration 
de Bade et d’ Alsace, sub-titied Journal Littéraire et Artistique de la Vallée 
du Rhin et de la Forét Noire, written wholly in French but distributed 
throughout Europe. 

With Edouard Bénazet, the French epoch of Baden-Baden reached its 
apogee. There were, understandably enough, critics among the Badois 
of the “domination Francaise’, even amongst those who had profited from 
the prosperity of the years between 1840 and 1870. Increasing allegiance 
to Vienna and growing fear of France caused the murmurs to sound louder 
and when, in 1867, Bénazet died in Nice, he knew that the closure of the 
Casino was imminent. The puritanical and nationalist temper of the sub- 
sequent decade could allow no monument to be erected to the foreigners 
who had caused Baden-Baden to become the gay, relaxing, superficial 
playground of the rich and noble of Paris, Moscow and London. 

Later renovations of the Kurhaus, such as the “improvements” aftér 
1914 of the dreary architect Hiibsch, have toned down but not destroyed 
the splendour of the original facades; and the interiors retain almost theit 
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original magnificence. The Kurgarten remains on the original promenade 
and is pervaded by a peaceful, relaxing air that is difficult to resist, even 
without the excuse of drinking the waters. From this vantage-point, looking 
up towards the ruined Alte Schloss, the reconciliation of old and new 
appears complete, both being sheltered on three sides from the outside 
world by a chain of forest-clad mountains. The energetic wanderer who 
prefers to steel himself against the pleasures of Casino and Theatre will 
find that the scenes painted on the walls of the Trinkhalle prove a guide 
to the exploration of the Northern Black Forest and provide a starting- 
point for the study of gloomy, romantic Wagnerian tales. 

But for contemporary impressions of Baden-Baden in the 1860’s one has 
to search in scattered places. Two contrasting pictures are those of 
Dostoevsky and Turgenev, the former in his story The Gambler and the 
latter in his letters and in his novel Smoke. At the gaming tables, 
Dostoevsky himself lost not only his money but his cloak and the 
Roulettenbutg of his novel is clearly Baden-Baden, which he views in 
varying moods according to his fluctuating fortunes. The hero of the 
story, tutor to the family of an impoverished Russian General, finds himself 
in the company of a cosmopolitan group of seekers after fortune; a French 
Marquis, a French lady of doubtful antecedents but much pretension, and 
a wealthy but cautious English magnate, whilst at the Casino a number 
of unscrupulous Polish hangers-on sporadically appear. To the horror of 
the General, his elderly, aristocratic relative, of whose decease he has 
hourly hoped and expected to hear, arrives dramatically at the hotel and 
immediately proceeds in her wheeled chair to investigate the possibilities 
of the Casino. 

“It was half a mile to the Casino. The way was through an avenue of chestnuts 
to a square, going round which, we came straight out on to the Casino . . . Our visit 
was a triumph. The poriers and attendants displayed the same deference as in the 
hotel ... At last we came to the roulette room, The lackeys, who stood like 
sentinels at the closed doors, flung the doors wide as though they were impressed.” 

After watching the game in increasing excitement, Granny begins to play, 
staking consistently on zero and winning the enormous sum of 12,000 
florins. Losing it all and more the next day, she cannot stay away from 
the tables; she stakes and loses another “two hundred friedrichs d’or’’. 
Further large sums of money are exchanged at the bank at “ruinous terms”’, 
since no international control of currencies exists, and finally her entire 
fortune of 15,000 roubles is gone. 

“Granny enjoyed unmistakable prestige among the croupiers and the whole staff 
of the Casino that day, until she had lost everything. By degrees her fame spread 
all over the town. All the visitors at the watering-place, of all nations, small and 
great, streamed to look at ‘une vieille comtesse russe, tombée en enfance’ who had 


already lost ‘some millions’.” 
All this time, the tutor himself has been an onlooker and confident, but 


the ironic development is that he too, in response to appeals for help from 
Politia, the General’s daughter, for whom he has conceived a romantic 
passion in the grand manner of the age, succumbs to the glittering promise 
of the tables and ends his days a confirmed and hopeless gambler. 
Throughout this story the scene is one where feverish, rapacious crowds 
predominate; the glories of the Forest peaks exist only as places from 
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which to throw oneself in despair of love or foriune. There is evidently 
some autobiographical material here for, in a letter to Maikov, dated 1867, 
Dostoevsky himself wrote: ‘Finding myself quite near Baden, I had the 
idea of visiting it,” and he went on to describe how, as a result, he won 
4,000 francs. Anna Grigorievna, his wife, implored him to be satisfied with 
this, but it seemed to him “‘there was a chance, so easy and so possible, to 
redeem everything. And the examples? Besides one’s own personal 
winnings, one sees every day others winning 20,000, 30,000 francs. (One 
does not see those who lose.)’’ 

“Are there saints in the world? Money is more necessary to me than to them. 
I staked more and I lost. I began to lose my last resources, enraging myself to 
fever point. I lost, I pawned my clothes. Anna Grigorievna has pawned everything 
that she has, her last trinket. (What an angel!) How she consoled me, how she 
wearied in that accursed Baden! in our two little rooms above the forge where 
we had to take refuge! At last, no more, everything was lost. . . . The proprietor, 
knowing that we had nowhere to go until we received money, raised his prices. 
At last, we had to save ourselves and leave Baden.” 

Turgenev’s experiences there were, by contrast, quietly and gently 
sophisticated for he described how he found Baden-Baden not only a haven 
but an excellent vantage-point for studying his compatriots abroad. In the 
spring of 1863 he wrote to Flaubert: “I am leaving Paris in a week’s time 
in order to settle at Baden. Won’t you come there? There are trees such 
as I have never seen anywhere, right on top of the mountains. The whole 
place is full of vigour and youth, and, at the same time, of poetry and 
grace, and it does a great deal of good to one’s eyes and to one’s soul. 
When one is seated at the foot of one of these giants one feels as if one took 
in a little of its sap, that it is very good and helpful for one. Seriously, 
do come to Baden, if only for a few days. You will carry away from it 
some famous colours for your palette.” In a small house with a garden, 
Turgenev settled down beside the “‘Russian tree” to watch those emanci- 
pated emigrés who professed to be the heralds of the new Russia but 
preferred to absent themselves from their decaying estates and discontented 
underlings. In his novel Smoke, we are in the atmosphere found under the 
“Russian tree”, where the gossip of liberty and progress serves as an 
interlude to the scenes where gambling and romantic love prevail. Baden 
is the setting for the fatal enchantment of Litvinov, the hero, who finally 
has to escape both Irina, who has ensnared him, and the boastful idlers 
who call themselves the liberators of Russia. For Turgenev, both the 
cosmopolitan crowd and the true Russian idealists were always there as 
his sources of inspiration. 

By 1870 he had built himself a villa of some size and remained near his 
close friend Madame Viardot, lately retired to Baden-Baden from the 
Paris Opera House. But he was naturally absorbed in the progress of the 
Franco-Prussian War and, like Dostoevsky, predicted the victory of French 
arms. Astonished at the decisive Prussian victory of Sedan, he protested 
vehemently at the annexation of Alsace. He would, nevertheless, willingly 
have remained on German soil, but when the Viardots left for England he 
at once sold his villa in order to join them. 

But the golden days of the 1860’s are vividly recalled, too, in the issue 
for June, 1960, of Bénazet’s Journal de Bade et d’Alsace. In the editorial 
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page the delights of the summer season are extolled, even to the Banquet 
of the Princes held in the Alte Schloss, a noble ruin which the inspired 
Frenchman turned to good account in his propagandist schemes. There 
appears a sketch of Napoleon III buying wood-carvings from a local crafts- 
man on the Promenade and an impressive list is given of plays and music 
to be performed in the high season. An engaging picture of the English 
“milord” is drawn in a story called Le Jeune Lord et la Chéne, from 
The Memoirs of Baron B. The literary figure of the English tourist dies 
hard, in spite of the frequent residence in Baden-Baden of Queen Victoria 
at the Villa Hohenléhe, where she gave decorous evening whist parties 
for her German neighbours. The story of le jeune lord is said by the writer 
to confirm the reputation which the English enjoy of being la nation la 
plus splénétique d’Europe. A French-speaking family of Mainz are taking 
refreshment on the terrace-restaurant of the Alte Schloss, enjoying the 
view across the Rhine Plain, when a young man comes riding up on an 
ass. He is identified by the writer as an Englishman “‘because he was 
dressed in a grey suit which, for some unknown reason, his fellow- 
countrymen are greatly addicted to wearing on their continental pilgrim- 
ages.”” Sitting at the only available table, the young man inevitably sees 
that the daughter of the Mainz family is of striking beauty. Unable to 
endure the fact that a large oak tree partially conceals her from his view, he 
asks the waiter the value of the tree in money. The understandably con- 
fused waiter summons the hotelier, who, after some thought, assesses it at 
150 florins. This sum the Englishman produces in gold and, flinging it 
on to the table, demands that the tree be instantly chopped down. The 
startled hotelier manages to convince him that the tree is public property, 
part of the Forest, and therefore not his to sell or cut down, but offers to 
effect for the young man an introduction to the beautiful girl and her 
family. Needless to say, the moral of the tale is that the Englishman is 
a rich and noble melancholic who, having left home with the avowed 
intention of throwing himself over some suitable Alpine precipice, is saved 
by the coup de foudre which strikes him at the sight of this lovely damsel, 
whom he subsequently marries. 

Whilst Baden-Baden still holds the connotations of a nineteenth century 
luxury spa, it is by no means an anachronism and preserves a gay, varied 
and vigorous life of its own, in a setting of irresistible beauty. Of the 
kindliness and natural courtesy of the Badois today it is impossible to speak 
too highly. They regard the excesses of the past with tolerance and they 
preserve with gentle pride their fine parks and buildings, taking pleasure 
in the splendid Neues Schloss, with its Badische History Museum and 
collections on town history; in the Collegiate Church with its late-Gothic 
sacrament chapel and tombs of the Margraves of Baden by Peter Vischer; 
in the Baroque tomb of Tiirkenlouis by Baptiste Pigalle; in the elegant, 
white Stourdza Chapel, built in 1863 by Klenze for Prince Michael Stourdza 
in memory of his son; and in what is perhaps their finest possession, the 
simple sandstone crucifix on the Alte Friedhof, made in 1467 by Nicholaus 
von Leyen. But the town itself and the glorious woods surrounding it are 
now entirely their own and it is as hosts that they welcome tourists. ; 
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QUATERCENTENNIAL— 
FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 
BRYAN BEVAN 


RANCIS BACON, who was born 400 years ago at York House in 
the Strand on January 22, 1561, was the younger son of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon and of his second wife, 

Lady Anne Bacon. He was a versatile genius, philosopher, scientist, states- 
man, writer and lawyer, but throughout the ages various aspects of his 
character and personality have aroused controversy. Today it is for his 
scientific aims and achievements that he has received most praise and 
recognition. Early in his career he conceived the grandiose idea of 
developing and utilizing science for the “glory of the Creator and the relief 
of man’s estate’. It is no doubt true that the Royal Society of London 
owed its foundation in 1660 to Bacon’s philosophical labours. 

It was of immense advantage to him that he passed much of his im- 
pressionable youth in York House—that beloved old home—where, under 
his father’s guidance, he early acquired a deep reverence and affection 
for Queen Elizabeth. Born and educated within the precincts of the Court, 
it is scarcely surprising that Bacon developed an exaggerated view of the 
royal prerogative. As a boy he would often accompany his father and 
mother to Gorhambury, where Sir Nicholas had built himself a house 
amidst the green, rolling hills of Hertfordshire. It is related by Dr. Rawley 
(Bacon’s chaplain) that the Queen on one of her visits, was much impressed 
by Francis’s precocious intelligence. She called him “her young Lord 
Keeper”. ‘‘How old are you, my child?” she once asked him. 

“Two years younger than your Majesty’s happy reign,” was his apt 
answer, which must have richly amused her. 

Francis and his elder brother, Anthony, owed much to the loving care 
of their mother, Lady Anne Cooke, Lord Burghley’s sister-in-law. She 
was one of the best classical scholars of her age, a woman of strong 
personality, fiery and indomitable. A marked streak in her uncompromising 
character was her abhorrence of Papists. Although Lady Bacon—a zealous 
Protestant—attempted to inculcate her own rabid prejudice into the minds 
of her two sons, she was by no means successful. Considering the in- 
tolerance of their contemporaries, Francis and his brother remained 
curiously tolerant, having many Roman Catholic friends. It is evident 
when we read the Meditationes Sacrae, which Francis composed in 1597, 
that he was really very religious. 

In April, 1573, when Francis was 12, he and Anthony were sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Although Francis always maintained close 
links with his University, he became a penetrating critic of her educational 
system, where much of the teaching was confined to Aristotle. Many 
years later Bacon revealed his dissatisfaction in the Advancement of 
Learning, when he tells us that he found himself amongst ‘“‘Men of sharp 
wits, abundance of leisure and small variety of reading, their wits being 
shut up in the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle their Dictator.” 

Pierre Amboise, Bacon’s first biographer, tells us in his Histoire Naturelle 
de Mons. Francois Bacon, that “he was born to the purple and brought 
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up with the expectation of a great career.” Probably the most formative 
period in his early life were the three years (1576-79) he passed in France 
in the Embassy of Sir Amyas Paulet. This experience of foreign travel 
was Of incalculable advantage to a potential statesman, because it gave 
him a favourable opportunity to study the Court of Henri III, a man of 
rather weak, effeminate disposition, who doted on unworthy favourites, 
such as the Duke Joyeuse. Bacon must often have heard the hated name 
of Mignon or favourite on the lips of the people of Paris. When he 
returned to England, he was to become friendly with at least two favourites 
—Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and, much later, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Bacon’s subsequent literary eminence also owed much to his stay in 
France. For a young man of genius this period of the French Renaissance 
was a most stimulating time. There was a quickening of the human spirit, 
a flowering and resurgence of original ideas. It is probable that whilst in 
France, Bacon first became acquainted with the works of Michel de 
Montaigne. Bacon’s Essays (first published in 1597) certainly reveal the 
influence of the French master. When dedicating the first edition to his 
beloved brother Anthony (an invalid), Francis wrote: ‘I sometimes wish 
your infirmities translated upon myself, that Her Majesty might have the 
service of so active and able a mind, and I might be with excuse confined 
to these contemplations and studies for which I am fittest.” Though the 
Essays are the best-known of his works, he did not attach too much 
importance to them, “counting them but as the recreations of his other 
studies.” 

Bacon’s most startling feature were his eyes—a delicate hazel colour, 
like the eyes of a viper, according to a contemporary, William Harvey, 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. He was of middle height, his 
head well-set and framed in a thick starched fence of ruffs, while his hair 
was curly and dark brown. His mouth was delicate and small, suggesting 
that he liked a joke. Indeed, he compiled the Apophthegms—a collection 
of witty sayings, which are an admirable jest-book and too little known. 

Even as a student in Gray’s Inn, Bacon’s nervous sensibility was very 
marked. His mind may be compared to a diamond, sparkling and emitting 
various lights and hues. When Nicholas Hilliard painted a miniature of 
Bacon, he could not refrain from inscribing on the portrait: “If one could 
but paint his mind.”” He was a man who could talk most wittily on almost 
any subject. Francis Osborne, a contemporary, related about him: “I 
have heard him entertain a country Lord in the proper terms relating to 
hawks and dogs, and at another time out-cant a London chirurgeon.” 

To his friends, such as Tobie Matthew, who loved and revered him, 
Bacon was a most delightful companion. He was instinctively an artist, 
a true son of the Renaissance. He was of a fastidious nature, so detesting 
the smell of ordinary leather that he ordered his servants to wear Spanish- 
leather boots. His luxurious tastes and sense of magnificence gave him a 
reverence and love for beautiful things. One curious idiosyncrasy he had 
of striking himself on the breast when he wished to put any special solemnity 
into his speeches in parliament. 
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Ben Jonson, who knew Bacon well during the last five years of his 
life, paid high tribute to him, both as a writer and an orator. He relates 
in The Discoveries: ““His language (where he could spare or pass by a 
jest) was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, 
more weightily, or suffer’d less emptinesse, lesse idlenesse, in what he 
utter’d . . . His hearers could not cough, or looke aside from him, without 
losse. The feare of every man that heard him, was lest hee should make 
an end.” 

All his life Bacon felt a sense of dedication. ‘“‘I feel myself born,” he 
said, “for the service of mankind.” His great and consistent aim was to 
benefit his own generation and subsequent generations by educating them 
to better ways of thinking. In The Advancement of Learning he made a 
list of the various deficiencies in scientific knowledge of the age in which 
he lived. For instance, he expressed wonder that no proper investigation 
had been made concerning light and the nature of sulphur and mercury. 
In poetry, however, Bacon could discover no deficiencies, “for being a plant 
that cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed, it hath sprung up 
and spread abroad more than any other kind.” He regarded poetry as 
“feigned history’, being of the opinion that a poet’s first study should be 
history. 

Both Lord Macaulay in a fine passage (though he most unfairly maligns 
Bacon’s character) and Shelley in his Defence of Poetry stressed the 
wonderful poetical quality of Bacon’s mind. When we read Bacon’s un- 
finished work The New Atlantis—that lovely poem in prose, which he 
wrote (1624), two years before his death—we are enchanted by the beauty 
and richness of the language. It is probable (as Spedding stated) that The 
New Atlantis reveals more of the real Bacon than any other of his works. 
There we can perceive his love of elaborate dresses, his taste for perfumes 
and his intimate technical knowledge of music (as we perceive it in The 
Sylva Sylvarum). 

In the twilight of his life when he kept princely state at Gorhambury, 
he liked to work in one room, while musicians played in an adjoining room. 

Bacon’s relations with the Queen were marred in 1593 by his opposition 
in Parliament to some proposed subsidies. It was an act of defiance, 
requiring courage. For some years Queen Elizabeth showed her 
resentment by treating Bacon rather harshly. On the whole, however, she 
respected his judgement and abilities, though she may never have fully 
trusted him. She once told the Earl of Essex that, although she thought 
well of Bacon’s “great wit and his excellent gift of speech’’ she did not 
consider him deep in law. His cousin, Robert Cecil, who was jealous of 
Bacon, was in the habit of whispering in her ear, that Bacon was impractical 
—a man of “mere speculation”. On his part Bacon had enormous 
admiration for her. Five years after her death he wrote a treatise (1608) 
(in felicem memoriam Elizabethae) in which he eulogized her many 
remarkable qualities when it no longer served any useful purpose to flatter 
her memory. 

With James I, on the other hand, Bacon’s relations were never very 
satisfactory. Early in the reign he showed great political acumen in sup- 
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FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 43 
porting a measure close to the King’s heart, the union of the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. Bacon’s eloquent speech on this vital question 
was probably the finest of his career. In the course of it he implored his 
fellow-members to forget all private feuds and to raise their minds to 
questions of the highest state ‘‘not as merchants dealing with mean affairs, 
but as judges and kings charged with the weal of empires.” Bacon’s 
support gained him the King’s good opinion. With his sanguine nature 
he hoped too much from King James. It would not be long before he 
became aware of James’s worthless and lazy character, and sadly musing 
on it, he gradually became disillusioned. Yet there existed a certain in- 
tellectual sympathy between them, though James once when Bacon, as 
Lord Chancellor, sent him a copy of the Novum Organum, is reputed 
to have made the witty though not very kindly comment that “‘it was like 
the peace of God that passeth all understanding.” 

In his political thought Bacon was well acquainted with Machiavelli, 
but certainly did not approve of Machiavelli’s cynical view of private 
conduct. 

Bacon had many noble virtues, but he was not without grave faults. 
Both he and Anthony were grossly extravagant, maintaining too costly 
establishments of servants. Lady Bacon in her shrewd way was right to 
warn her sons against their rapacity when Anthony was sharing his 
brother’s chamber in Gray’s Inn. This strange streak in Bacon’s contra- 
dictory character was profoundly to affect his life when many years later 
he became too engrossed in his office as Lord Chancellor to watch too 
closely the actions of some of his dishonest servants in York House. His 
fall from power (1621) can be partly traced to the multitude of ‘‘gentlemen 
in waiting” he maintained there. 

Bacon’s most intimate friend after his brother died (1601) was Tobie 
Matthew, son of the Archbishop of York. So close were they to each 
other that Bacon used to refer to him as his alter ego. Even after 
Matthew became a Roman Catholic and went to live in Italy, their friend- 
ship endured. Matthew’s own literary work, including his translation 
of The Confessions of St. Augustine, was influenced by Bacon. Bacon 
confided in his friend concerning his literary aims and (1609) sent him a 
copy of The Advancement of Learning, telling him: “I have now, at last 
taught that child to go, at the swadling whereof you were” . . . Later 


| Matthew published an Italian translation of Bacon’s Essays, dedicating 


it to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and writing a glowing eulogy of Bacon’s 
genius. Another friend was Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Chichester. 
Bacon called him his ‘‘inquisitor”’, because he valued so highly his opinion 
as a literary critic. 

During the last tragic phase at Gorhambury, Bacon formed a friendship 
with the young Welsh religious poet, George Herbert, who translated 
Bacon’s Psalms into Latin. 

As Lord Chancellor Bacon showed great qualities. He was certainly 
most industrious when presiding as a Judge, listening with patience and 
courtesy to the pleadings and quick to pronounce judgement when he 
had made up his mind. Once between the Easter and Trinity Terms he 
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settled as many as 3,658 suits. His views concerning the duties of a Judge 
are well known. “Let them be lions,”’ he wrote in his Essay on Judicature, 
“but yet lions under the throne, being circumspect that they do not checke, 
or oppose any Points of Soveraigntie.”” This conflicted with the doctrines 
of his great rival and enemy, Sir Edward Coke, who maintained that the 
royal authority was subordinate to the Common Law. Bacon’s points of 
guidance (as contained in his speech to Mr. Justice Hutton) are as appro- 
priate today as when he made them: “That you be a light to Jurors to 
open their eyes, but not a guide to lead them by the noses.” 

Although Bacon was obliged to plead guilty to the charges of corruption 
brought against him by the House of Lords, there is evidence to show 
that his fault amounted to carelessness and inattention to detail owing to 
over-work, rather than to graver offences. One thing is certain that Bacon 
never accepted a fee or reward for the purpose of perverting justice, and 
none of his legal decrees was reversed on appeal. 

Perhaps the most glorious period in creative achievement was the last 
five years of adversity when he retired to Gorhambury. Here he toiled 
with a grave serenity at his biography on The Life and Reign of King 
Henry Vil. It is among the most polished of his writings and masterly in 
its subtle delineation of Henry’s pensive character. “He was a prince, sad 
and serious, and full of thoughts and memorials of his own, especially touch- 
ing persons.”’ In the tranquillity of Gorhambury he laboured with the help of 
his devoted Chaplain, Dr. Rawley, at his Sylva Sylvarum, full of curious 
experiments in scientific phenomena. We can imagine Bacon—a sick man 
in body and soul—gradually regaining his health in the “sweet air of the 
country”, seated in the shade of his oak-woods, dictating his Essay on 
The True Greatnesse of Kingdomes and Estates to Thomas Hobbes. At 
times, however, depression would assail his spirits and mindful of the 
psalm he had composed, he would reproach himself for having “‘misspent 
his talent in things for which I was least fit.”’ 

That was Bacon’s tragedy—he was a divided man, who constantly felt 
“a stranger in his pilgrimage”’ on earth. 
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45 
A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


HERE is a sameness about television drama that can be depressing. 

It was once my view that you could almost name the company 

concerned merely by looking at an extract of a play. The lines of 
demarcation grew fainter as television grew more successful, and ATV, 
for example, which at one time almost had a corner in plays set in a 
working-class milieu, was challenged for this rather limited market by 
ABC TV. Now there is much to be said for plays about the working-classes. 
When ali is said and done the advent of John Osborne did as much for 
the theatre of the sixties as did that of John Galsworthy 50 years before. 
This is not to try and bracket two writers of differing talents, but to under- 
line a cause and an effect. But because Osborne had something potent 
to say and a virile manner of saying it, we have since been exposed to 
scores of “formula” plays, predictable in plot, people and personality— 
and downright dull when viewed in succession. 


I must confess at once that I believed The Assassins to be just such a 
play. The (in this case) middle-class suburban setting, the mum and dad 
(who really was working too hard), the two children struggling to adult 
status, the air of cosy comfort—and suddenly the incursion. Two men 
with guns, foreigners sure enough, take possession of the once-safe house. 
They are there to shoot down one from their side who had crossed the 
Iron Curtain and taken refuge in the land of his apparent enemy. That 
he changed sides meant nothing, but he took with him his brain and skill, 
and was now working for the opposition. Thus he must be liquidated. 
The two assassins were tough (‘‘we are strangers to pity’), thorough, 
ruthless, with a contempt for the police and a belief in their own cause, 
complete with badges which they prized and ideology which they implicitly 
believed. In their pockets were the cyanide tablets in case they were taken. 
“Don’t tell me you believe all that nonsense about secret police and 
torture,” says Dad—alas, they do. They are not successful in their mission; 
the stolid police whom they had scorned were on their track after all. 
One man swallows his poison—the other shoots himself. The daughter 
of the house weeps, for she had never seen an Englishman before. And in 
this sentence was the brilliant hub of the play. For the setting was 
Moscow—the assassins were British, the struggle was quite on the other 
side. It is a tribute to the writing that, in retrospect, I was able to relish 
just how fairly had the author treated us. All the clues were there, but 
we whose diet is the soft pap of propaganda and special pleading are so 
used to thinking that spies travel only one way and that we never carry 
our war into other territories, that even when the facts are laid before 
us we refuse to accept the implications that are, virtually, inescapable. The 
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play, which would have been very run-of-the-mill save for this subtle 
twist—was splendidly performed by an excellent cast, who played up for 
all they were worth. It was a very rewarding piece of television and had 
the wondrous value of being thought-provoking—and that, on television, 
is quite something. 


A word about “light entertainment”. For me now this phrase has the same 
ominous ring that accompanies the description “‘good plain cooking’’. Most 
of the entertainment in this suspect category is about as light as a water- 
logged loaf—and just as appetising. For example, the Palladium Show, 
complete with music, scored for treacle, with honied obligato and icing 
sugar trimmings, is as dull an hour as could be imagined. Those splendid 
acrobats who have devoted their lives to accomplishing feats that have no 
value save that invested in the intrinsic difficulty of achievement, and the 
jugglers and ali the other relics of the music-hall era all suddenly look 
old-fashioned and dated—and are very dull indeed. And as for the 
banalities of Beat the Clock, the feats that people will perform for prizes 
are quite astonishing—and remind one of the worst excesses of lady 
wrestlers, marathon dance contests and the other degrading pursuits of 
other generations. This sort of Roman holiday atmosphere is not very 
amusing and the acts the competitors have to perform are not very edifying. 


Perhaps edification is out-of-date. Certainly the new film of Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel Elmer Gantry is not very edifying either. But, my goodness, 
it is a splendid film. It is difficult not to exaggerate one’s enthusiasm for 
what is a first-class realization of a difficult theme. Most people will know 
well this aggressive novel, which sparked off a veritable roar of controversy 
when it first appeared—a roar which has but slightly diminished with the 
passage of time, and returns to storm force whenever the book or its 
message receives any discussion at all. 


For Elmer Gantry is a stunning revelation of one of the lesser folk- 
industries of the American scene (lesser by number, significant by economic 
standards) namely, the peddling of “‘salvation’” by the teams of high- 
pressure “‘Revivalists’”. Functioning chiefly in the smaller townships of 
the Mid-West these highly organized groups move in at the invitation of 
the iocal Church leaders and preach hell-fire and forgiveness in fairly equal 
doses. Not surprisingly, such movements attract some astonishing people, 
and it is usually felt that the character of Sister Sharon Falconer in Lewis’s 
fascinating novel is based on that of Sister Aimeé Macpherson, a famous 
preacher of the twenties. 


In fact, the title of the novel and the film, is the name of the male lead. 
Elmer Gantry is a would-be cleric—only he was expelled from theological 
college, having been discovered in a high-octane situation with the Dean’s 
daughter, behind the altar in the College chapel. So much for his refer- 
ences. He is a man who has eked out a mean living as a salesman finding 
some sort of repellent “consolation” in drink and women. Still possessed 
of a slick personality and the gift of the gab, he rides the goods trains 
with his fellow down-and-outs until one night he “preaches” in a sleazy 
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saloon on behalf of two Salvation Army girls, collecting for charity. His 
cliché-filled mock-sermon, “‘So you think Jesus was a sissy . . .?’’, unnerves 
the other patrons of the speak-easie and reminds him of his talents. They 
avail him little at this time, however, and when next cadging a free ride 
his fellow-passengers set about him and in an ugly brawl he is forced to 
jump from the train to save his life. He saved his life but lost his soles, 
and as a barefoot boy he trudges into a negro mission hall where a meeting 
is in progress. His hearty singing earns him the approbation of the pastor, 
who gives him the chance to earn a new pair of shoes. 


Such is the twist of fate that brings him into contact with Sister Sharon 
Falconer and her troupe of revivalists. He is immediately attracted to 
Sister Sharon and soon inveigles his way into the troupe. Later as “guest 
preacher” his brash style and sensational approach, larded with plenty of 
threats of damnation, soon get the “results” that that sort of mission 
demands. The great tent is filled with those aching to confess their sins— 
and Mr. Gantry is obligingly ready to listen. Because of his success, Sister 
Sharon retains his services, despite the forebodings of her manager—fore- 
bodings fully justified by the outcome. These are the bare bones of a plot 
that is graphic and absorbing. A film that is memorable, acted with 
intelligent brilliance and directed with consummate skill—it is a film to 
be seen. Words cannot praise highly enough the work of Mr. Burt 
Lancaster as Elmer Gantry. It takes acting of the highest level to convey 
this soft upper-crust of duplicity and humbug—and still suggest the remains 
of a layer of decency. This Lancaster does. His own work is splendidly 
matched, even excelled, by Miss Jean Simmons as Sharon, the revivalist 
who truly believed that hers was a mission from God, yet still found time 
for the attentions of man. Indeed, so to describe the character is to do an 
injustice to the playing, for Miss Simmons achieves the feat of conveying 
the conflict within an earthbound would-be saint who suffered the tempta- 
tions of a would-be wanton. 


The whole film is directed in a masterly style, and, throughout, the 
fascinating and incredible atmosphere surrounding such an outré world 
is depicted with skill and insight. The entire cast (including some of the 
most expressive crowds I have ever seen) responds to the lead of the 
principals with great success, but head and shoulders above the rest can 
be seen Burt Lancaster in his pathetic study of a man who knows that 
he is bound for perdition, but cannot halt the rush, and the sensitive, 
totally and astonishingly credible portrait created by Miss Jean Simmons. 
She plays a revivalist preacher; she WAS the revivalist preacher. As a 
critic, I too revived as I watched this actress’s brilliant evocation of a 
brilliant creation by a brilliant author. Elmer Gantry is not to be missed. 


What to say of Spartacus? There is an old story of Beerbohm Tree 
asking Henry Irving what he had thought of Tree’s production of Macbeth. 
(Tree believed mightily in realism on the stage, and the cauldron had 
positively overflowed with gore—and a million other effects in the same 
class.) Irving paused, and replied: “Well-em-Tree. Too much blood!” 
So of Spartacus. If history (or her jade) had recorded the crucifixion of 
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6,000 slaves, that is no reason to depict it in detail upon the screen. To 
dwell with relish on moments of horror is the work of a ghoul. My own 
impression was that something more than 6,000 slaves were so tortured in 
this film. 


And of La Dolce Vita? Well, it sets out to prove that riches and in- 
dulgence can cause a vacuum filled ultimately by debauchery and degener- [| 
acy. It also demonstrates, perhaps unwittingly, that sin can be very, very | 
dull. There were many memorable moments in the piece, but they were 
moments of consummate cinematic technique. The credit was all due to f 
the direction and perhaps to most of the actors. The story was pedestrian fF 
and the moral laboured. A collector’s piece that is not quite a classic. It | 
may cause some to revise their view of the saying when in Rome .. . 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT 


French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire. J. S. Spink. University of London, 
the Athlone Press, 50s. 


Mr. Spink’s study of free-thought in France during the seventeenth century 
and the first half of the eighteenth is a work of the highest merit; and it will be 
necessary reading for all serious students of the development of the French mind. 
It is far more than a summary of familiar systems, for it bristles with the names of 
unknown or little known authors whose forgotten or half forgotten writings 
helped to swell the tide which carried France forward from the age of Bossuet to 
the age of Voltaire. 

The author has not confined his researches to printed matter but has delved into 
the Paris archives, in which he found scores of free-thinking manuscripts, deistic 
and atheistic, publication of which would have been much too dangerous in France 
at that time. The first impression it leaves on the reader is that the critical spirit 
was more widely diffused than he had believed. Free-thought, in the sense employed 
by the author, in no way implied very radical or heretical thinking. It simply 
meant that the reign of unquestioned authority under the banners of Aristotle and 
Augustine was over, and that an ever increasing number of thinkers, scholars and 
scientists began to ask questions about man and the universe and to grope for 
answers. 

“From Gassendi to Voltaire’ runs the title. It might equally well have been, 
“From Montaigne’’, whose immortal Essays advised his countrymen not to be too 
sure about anything. ‘The bewildering variety of opinions”, writes Mr. Spink, 
“the deceptive nature of the senses whereby our knowledge of the outside world 
comes to us, the vaciilations of our reason, make nonsense of the vaunting preten- 
sions of the learned.”” Gassendi’s approach to ultimate questions was more 
specific. He took Epicurus as a text for his own speculations, explaining and in 
large measure admiring his system of physics and ethics. The atomic theory of 
Democritus, elaborated by Epicurus and Lucretius, appeared to him the best 
available guess at the structure of the universe. There was scarcely any dogmatic 
atheism in France before the Encyclopedists; and in the orderly play of atoms 
Gassendi, himself a priest, saw design and the hand of God. What alarmed some 
of his readers was not his conclusions but his empirical method and his indifference 
to tradition and ecclesiastical authority. 

Much the same may be said of his greater contemporary Descartes who is treated 
more fully than any other thinker in this book. Though never denounced as 
irreligious, for he never wrote about Christian doctrines, his works, from the semi- 
autobiographical Discours sur la Méthode onwards, excited grave suspicion in 
orthodox circles, and his system was not allowed a hearing in the University of 
Paris. Distinguishing himself as a mathematician in the Jesuit College in which 
he was reared, he passed on to the study of physics, explaining the movements 
of masses of matter of various sizes by whirlpools, a theory which held its own till 
Newton’s Principia. “It was startling in its newness,” declares Mr. Spink, “far 
more removed from traditional ways of thinking than the most daring speculations 
of a Vanini, a Campanella or a Gassendi. Far more than Bacon, he is the founder 
of post-Scholastic philosophy which sought truth exclusively through the observa- 
tion of facts.” Among minor challengers of tradition to whom we are introduced 
are Gabriel Nandé, physician to Louis XIII, and La Motte le Vayer, tutor to Louis 
XIV and his brother in their boyhood. 

At the close of the century we meet the impressive figures of Bayle and Fontenelle. 
Since neither of them desired martyrdom we cannot be sute how far their scepticism 
extended. Bayle’s earliest challenge to authority was conveyed in his book on 
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Comets which he explained as natural phenomena. The celebrated Dictionnaire 
Critique et Historique, which occupied his later years, was not only a mine of 
erudition but a subtle plea for the use of reason in dealing with every branch of 
knowledge, sacred no less than profane. Fontenelle’s suggestion, reviving Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s dreams of life far outside our little planet, that other worlds were 
probably inhabited, aroused wide interest; and his study of oracles and fables 





denounced the frauds of priests and the superstition of believers throughout the | 


ages. Beliefs, he concluded, were likely to be false if they dated from remote 
times in which the critical spirit did not exist, a doctrine which challenged the 
prevailing teaching that the older a belief the more likely it was to be true. Pére 
Simon’s exposition of the Old Testament was followed by his expulsion from the 
Oratorian Order, and Robinson Crusoe was banned by a Rouen curé as bad for 
religion and morals. 

The survey ends with a chapter on Voltaire and Pascal. Voltaire was a Deist, 
believing not in a personal God but unable to explain the universe except as the 
creation of an Etre Supréme. ‘‘Pascal’s insistence on describing man as a stranger 
in nature,” writes Mr. Spinks, “out of place, lost, unhappy, incapable of discovering 
the truth, and obliged, in a desperate bid for a little comfort, to humiliate his 
reason and accept the tutelage of priests, was offensive to Voltaire. Man was in 
his place in the order designed by Providence, neither entirely happy nor entirely 
unhappy. He bears no mark of Cain upon his brow, neither is he an angel of 
light. He was to be accepted as he is.”” Voltaire never pretended that reason 
could answer every question, but he was convinced that it is our best and indeed 
our only guide. His message to the eighteenth century was: “‘Give it its chance!” 

G. P. Goocu 


JUDGING ART 
Permanent Red. John Berger. Methuen. 16s. 


John Berger’s book is a selection of his essays and reviews published in the 
New Statesman over the past ten years. 

During this period I have been repeatedly maddened by the author because, 
while he has tried to say something important and has seemed to judge painters 
from some fixed premises, these assumptions have never been made explicit, 
neither have they been argued for. While the critic who is a connoisseur, an 
apologist, an expounder or an explorer of art need not justify his assumptions, 
clearly a critic who proceeds as Berger does must do this. Therefore, I had looked 
forward to this book in the hope that, taken together, and with a preface, these 
occasional pieces would have demonstrated their own logic and assumption; but 
they hardly do this. The crucial passages are the definitions of realism, content 
and formalism at the end, the section on drawing and who is an artist near the 
beginning, and especially pages 15—18 of the Introduction. 

He proposes a single criterion for judging a work of art, ““Does this work help 
men to know and claim their social rights?”’; but when he comes to interpret this, 
he does so in terms that could apply to any picture. ‘A valid work of art promises 
in some way or another the possibility of an improvement . . . . it is not the subject, 
it is the artist’s way of looking at the subject.” He defines Realism in such general 
terms as to include almost any original painter whose work is not completely 
abstract. In short his criteria are so vague that it would be possible to fit any 
painter to them from Munnings to Pollock. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
application of them appears quite arbitrary. It would be impossible to deduce 
from these general assumptions which painters he would prefer. It would not be 
difficult, however, to guess from the feelings which underlie them. He is a kind 
of humanist (Marx is described on the jacket as the man who put man first!) 
and rationalist with a proletarian bias but a clearly middle-class turn of mind, 
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so that the little patches of Marxism seem out of place in the generally humanistic 
trend of the book. 

He dislikes painting which deals in things; though a humanist, he attaches no 
yalue to the unconscious and sees no meaning in what people do, only what they 
look like. Most strikingly of all he despises the kind of art that people actually 
want. 

Leger is the modern painter whom he admires most yet he was the most formalistic 
of the cubist painters, and in the Constructors which Berger has so often cited, 
there are workers all right but not one doing a stroke of work. 

Nevertheless, this is a book well worth reading, mainly for its brilliant descrip- 
tions of painting and sculpture; but also because it is good to read strong opinions 
clearly expressed. It remains literature and its author is, I feel, the Ruskin of 
our time, rather than a true critic. MICHAEL COMPTON 





HISTORIC SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC 


Britain in the Pacific Islands. W.P. Morrell. Oxford University Press. 55s. 
Discovery of the Pacific Islands. Andrew Sharp. Oxford University Press. 45s. 


“The proper subject of history is not an area but a community.” With this 
promise, Professor Morrell justifies a study of the scattered Pacific Islands, because 
of their remarkable degree of cultural cohesion, particularly in the Polynesian zone. 
Further, the whole area has been profoundly influenced by British explorers, 
missionaries, traders and administrators. Though subjected to little conscious 
imperialism many islands have become part of the Commonwealth. Others might 
have: Hawaii (Captain Cook’s Sandwich Islands), Tahiti and Samoa all requested 
British protection; Fiji only received it at the third time of asking. In contrast 
to German interests, vigorously supported by the Government, the English received 
little encouragement from the Colonial office. Even the USA under the 1856 
Guano Act, claiming the right to take unoccupied islands, backed up American 
enterprise. The acquisition of Fiji settled British predominance in the Western 
Pacific and culminated in the 1877 Order in Council: an ingenious experiment to 
make Fiji a centre from which law and order could be diffused throughout the 
Pacific, and which in many ways was the forerunner of the more famous system 
of indirect rule in Africa. 

Professor Morrell has undertaken the almost impossible task of sorting out the 
many 19th century threads of development and international conflict in the Pacific. 
He adds a modern epilogue, somewhat caustically describing attempts at interna- 
tional control as ways by which “European invaders of Africa and the Pacific were 
placed on the defensive by world opinion led by the European invaders of America.” 
Inevitably, space is devoted to missionary work, often more influential politically 
than spiritually. Though aware that many islanders suffered “Victorianisation”’ 
rather than Christianity, Professor Morrell gives religious workers their due. As 
Charles Darwin observed: “‘Some critics expect the missionaries to effect what the 
very Apostles failed to do.” 

To Professor Morrell, the tragedy of the Pacific community remains; that 
Europeans, finding a society well adapted to its environment and exploiting meagre 
resources with no mean skill, set it problems of adaptation beyond its power 
to solve. Hope lies in the fact that the island cultures were dynamic rather than 
static, and in the skill and experience which Britain can still offer them as a life-line 
to the twentieth century. Much of their remaining security and tradition was 
shattered by the Japanese war, and now the chill winds of cold war are beginning 
to creep across the Pacific (aided ironically by the Trusteeship Council’s intention 
to concentrate on that area since its task in Africa is nearly completed). Only 
the next ten years will show whether invading Europeans and Asiatics will destroy 
Pacific society or fulfil the possibilities of peaceful development. 
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Andrew Sharp’s book makes an admirable companion volume. It traces 
European and American voyages in the Pacific, from Drake and Magellan to 
Captain Brooks, who first charted Midway Island in 1859. The factual observa- 
tions summarised are of value to both historian and anthropologist; for, if 
unscientific, they are first hand, consistent and realistic. M. MorTIMER 


SHUFFLING THE SHIRES 


Provinces of England. C. B. Fawcett. Revised by W. Gordon East and S. W. 
Wooldridge. Hutchinson. 2ls. 


This book was first published in 1919. Its revision has been entrusted to the 
late C. B. Fawcett’s successors in Chairs of Geography at the University of London, 
Although the editors apparently share Fawcett’s view that “the task of attaining 
a practical and satisfactory delimitation of provinces is a geographical one,”’ they 
wonder whether there is an element of naiveté or irony in his assumption that our 
local government divisions “exist only in order to facilitate good government.” 
For one reader, at least, the book is insufficiently realistic to sustain suspicion of 
irony. 

Fawcett regarded the Canadian Confederation as a rough model for the federal 
organization (as distinct from federal constitution) to which he looked as a solution 
of the governmental problems of the British Isles. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that he had more than a superficial acquaintance with Canadian federalism. 
His principle that no one province should be so populous as to be able to dominate 
the “‘federation”’ is an unnecessary complication as far as local or regional govern- 
ment is concerned. On the other hand, it is clear that he had imbibed the positive 
spirit of North America. In spite of the lip service that is paid to local patriotism 
and tradition, the delimitation of areas is tackled as if Britain, too, were a tabula 
rasa. 

That some boundaries have already been altered is regarded as conclusive 
evidence that “there is nothing sacrosanct in the boundaries of the administrative 
subdivisions of England.’ Since such boundaries are thought to derive their 
legitimacy from their appropriateness as administrative dividing lines (to be 
likened to those of French départements),‘‘the only hope,” it is said, “‘lies in abandon- 
ing all attempts to base the provincial boundaries on those of the counties, and 
starting afresh . ..”” County loyalties must make way for the wider patriotism 
of the province, even if one is unfortunate enough to live in a province that is 
given the name of Peakdon. This would seem less farfetched were there not a 
map depicting Cheshire, Cambridgeshire (without the Isle of Ely), Gloucestershire, 
and Hertfordshire all as Midland counties. When one finds that part of Yorkshire 
is to be ceded to Lancashire and that the proposed province of Devon includes 
the whole of Cornwall, one begins to anticipate the chapter on the dismemberment 
of Wales. What is novel about that chapter is the argument that, whereas the 

inclusion in the Midlands of Radnorshire, much of Montgomery and Brecknock, 
and parts of Flint and Denbigh is merely to transfer 70,000 people from Wales 
to England, the transfer to Wales of West Monmouthshire adds 410,000 people 
to the Principality. 

A review of this book would be hardly worthwhile were it not an example of 
the kind of engineering for which the Local Government Boundary Commissions 
are now notorious, and had it not been quoted already in the controversy that has 
arisen from their recommendations. Some changes, of course, will have to be 
made: the expansion of towns and the growth of conurbations necessitate the 
adjustment of urban boundaries and the creation of new authorities. The increased 
demands on government call for more regional planning and the amalgamation 
of some existing authorities; it may be that, in some cases, the county is no longer 
a satisfactory governmental unit. But outside the major urban areas and with 
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the exception of London, the county is more than an administrative division: 
it is a community. And it should never be forgotten that a sense of community, 
giving rise to a communal wish for a measure of local self-determination, is the 
essence of local government, justifying its very existence. No amount of tinkering 
with county boundaries will make a citizen of Sussex out of a Man of Kent. 

University of Saskatchewan D. J. HEASMAN 


A STUDY IN SURVIVAL 
The Fall and Rise of Alfried Krupp. Gordon Young. Cassell. 21s. 


The House of Krupp was for at least two generations the symbol of Germany’s 
military might. Twice the Western Allies pronounced their determination to 
destroy it utterly and irrevocably, twice their efforts were frustrated by the march 
of events. In our own time, the treatment of Krupp by the Western Powers 
was, of course, conditioned by the wider issue of their relations to Germany 
in view of the cold war. It was obvious that Governments which wanted German 
help to contain the Soviet Union simply could not maintain their original intransi- 
gent attitude towards everybody Who in some way had collaborated with the evil 
forces of Nazism. The post-war story of Krupp is but one manifestation of the 
intricate and well-nigh insoluble problem confronting the Allied administration 
in Germany which had to keep the delicate balance between moral responsibilities 
and the inescapable demands of political expediency. Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, sole proprietor since 1943 when his ailing father retired, was sentenced 
by an American Court in Germany to 12 years imprisonment, mainly for employing 
slave labour. Three years later, he was released; and shortly afterwards, his fortune 
estimated at £50,000,000 was handed back to him. 

To-day he is again the undisputed head of a vast and flourishing industrial 
empire; and even his undertaking to dispose of his coal and steel interests, though 
not yet officially rescinded, will apparently be allowed to lapse. The moral flaw 
in this amazing tale is unmistakable. But there is undoubtedly some truth in the 
plea that under a poisonous tyranny no prominent public man can avoid the 
semblance of guilt by tacitly tolerating many nasty things the prevention of which 
is beyond his power. It is also true and significant that Alfried Krupp and his 
firm have greatly contributed to the economic recovery of Western Germany, 
which in turn is of immense value for the entire West and may have helped to 
avert a third World War. 

Mr. Gordon Young has wisely confined himself to marshalling the facts, fairly 
and impartially, without probing too deeply into the moral issue. He produces 
ample evidence of the hideous conditions under which Krupp’s slave labourers 
lived, but he also stresses Alfried Krupp’s defence that the camps were under the 
jurisdiction of the Gestapo and the firm did everything possible to mitigate the 
hardship. Mr. Young’s book is not a scholarly biography, but the competent 
work of an able journalist, though occasionally marred by a rather flamboyant 
style. Students of contemporary German History will hardly find many new 
discoveries, but the general reader can certainly obtain much useful and well 
presented information. L. Furst 


JEWRY’S TRAGIC HISTORY 


Die jiidische Frage. F. W. Foerster. Herder, Freiburg. 


Professor F. W. Foerster, who fought German nationalism, militarism and anti- 
Semitism for more than 40 years, deals now with the history of Christian anti- 
Semitism. The first Jewish martyrs were the Maccabees who revolted against the 
pagan barbarism of Antiochus IV in 165 B.C. When the Romans wanted to bring 
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standards with the image of their deified Emperor to Jerusalem the Jews said: ““We 
would rather die than sin against the Law.”” When Jesus claimed to be the Son of 
God the Jews again thought of a human being deifying himself, and this tragic 
misunderstanding, says Professor Foerster, speaking as a Christian, was soon 
construed as their collective guilt. St. Ambrose called the burning of the synagogue 
at Rome a “‘deed blessed by God’’; the Council of Toledo (681) ostracised the Jews, 
and during the first crusade thousands of Jews were murdered in the German towns 
along the Rhine. When the Jews of Trier implored Bishop Egilbert for his help 
he told them: “Your sins are now falling on your heads.’”’? When the crusaders, 
under their leader, the German Prince Gottfried von Bouillon, conquered Jerusalem, 
they massacred the Moslems and burned the Jews in their synagogue. 

Only in Mahommedan Spain the Jews enjoyed political and cultural freedom 
and produced great philosophers and poets. When the Christian Spaniards 
reconquered Southern Spain the persecution started almost immediately. The 
Archbishop of Seville ordered their synagogues to be destroyed, saying: “Jews 
who refuse baptism are to be killed.” So 30,000 were murdered, and 4,000 sold 
into slavery. Many thousands who had accepted Christianity but had remained 
Jews at heart were burned at the stake. In the end the Jews were forced to leave 
Spain and Portugal under the most terrible conditions. Jews were also persecuted 
in France and, foremost, in Germany where they were accused during the Asiatic 
pest (1340-1350), of poisoning wells and rivers. Luther repeated all the age-old 
calumnies in his pamphlet Of the Jews and their Lies in such violent language that 
the Swiss reformer Bullinger said that this was the language ‘“‘of a shepherd of 
pigs, not of a famous shepherd of souls.”’ 

In more recent times, Pope Leo XIII denounced anti-Semitism as un-Christian, 
but this did not prevent many German Protestants from preaching anti-Semitism. 
The most notorious was H. S. Chamberlain, the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s admirer. 
According to him, only the “Aryans” were productive races, while the Jews were 
destructive. Professor Foerster’s answer is: Greek humanism and art are import- 
ant, Roman Law, German science are important, but the foundation of our Chris- 
tian civilization was laid by Jewish genius. All other nations dealt with the world, 
while the Jews ‘‘occupied themselves with the creator.” Unworldly German 
idealism was followed by ‘ta wholly ungodly deification of power.” Modern 
German nationalism ‘“‘betrayed all the great German traditions” and fell victim 
to “the wretched falsity that it could conquer the world.’’ Professor Foerster, 
who had warned them against all this, had to spend both German wars in exile. 
When he celebrated his 90th birthday in New York in 1959 Pope John XXIII sent 
him his personal blessings. In 1938, when Pope John’s predecessor received Belgian 
pilgrims, he read to them some passages from the Bible and said, with tears in his 
eyes: “‘How can a Christian be an anti-Semite? We are all Semites spiritually.” 
But innumerable Germans hailed Hitler and murdered six million Jews. Christians 
in general, Professor Foerster says, prefer to forget what they did to the Jews and 
are still speaking of the crime which the Jews committed 2,000 years ago, but they 
had better remember their own past and confess: ‘‘Nostra culpa, nostra maxima 
culpa.” J. LESSER 


THE MODERN FRENCH MIND 


Making of the Modern French Mind. Hans Kohn. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
9s. 6d. 


Professor Hans Kohn’s Making of the Modern French Mind, the first in order of 
publication of the Van Nostrand Anvil Books, is a little masterpiece of erudition, 
clarity and insight. In less than eighty pages we are piloted through the galaxy 
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of writers and thinkers from the closing phase of the Grand Monarque to the present 
day. There is not a superfluous sentence, and the author’s verdicts are remarkably 
fair. The political record of France since the death of Louis XIV is a series of crises 
at brief intervals, but this survey of the French mind almost equally resembles a 
battlefield in which the fortunes of the day are in a chronic state of flux. No 
ideological conflicts in England since the Civil Wars have been so acute and so 
prolonged as that between the clerical traditionalism of Bossuet and the Age of 
Reason inaugurated by Bayle, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists; and the fight 
between belief, between Right and Left, is still going on before our eyes. 

From the Revolution onwards controversy on the ideal society has been almost 
equally keen. Benjamin Constant advocated liberalism on the English model. 
Saint-Simon desired the captains of industry to take the helm with a mandate to 
help the poor who could not help themselves. Comte proclaimed a new Religion 
of Humanity; Michelet believed that the Fourth Estate would do better than the 
bourgeoisie; Taine despaired of democracy and declared that universal suffrage 
would be the ruin of France. Like Maurras and Barrés, Georges Sorel declared 
war on liberalism and preached Direct Action before Mussolini was heard of. 
Professor Kohn deeply regrets the assassination of Jaurés, the scholarly and high- 
souled patriotic Socialist who believed in the people and abhorred violence. While 
in all these ideologies religion played no part, Catholics from Chateaubriand and 
Lamennais, Montalembert and Lacordaire to Bishop Dupanloup and Péguy implored 
their countrymen to return to the bosom of the Church. Since the era of the 
Enlightenment France has been predominantly a nation of individualists which makes 
politics so feverish and the story of the mind so exceptionally interesting. 

The second half of the volume consists of translated extracts from Voltaire, 
Condorcet, Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Saint-Simon, Napoleon III, Michelet, 
Tocqueville, Renan, Taine, Montalembert, Louis Veuillot, Sorel and Jaurés, 
enriched in every case by a brief Introduction. To have the ipsissima verba of 
writers, thinkers, and statesmen brings us nearer to them than any analysis of their 
views. 





G. P. Goocu 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING HISTORY 
History the Betrayer. A Study of Bias. E.H. Dance. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


E. H. Dance, himself the author of a number of well-known history text-books, 
has played a prominent role in the movement for a revision of the teaching of 
history. His new book gives a most welcome survey on the problems involved and 
on the activities designed to bring about a great reform in the teaching of history in 
various countries. The author first shows, by comparing text-books of different 
times and nations, how even writers striving for truth have come to widely divergent 
opinions and how difficult it is to ascertain historical truth and to state it succinctly. 
In addition to these difficulties, there is also the problem, how far young people are 
mature enough to understand complicated historical developments. Dance further 
puts forward many valuable suggestions how to revise historical instruction. Lastly 
he gives a most interesting description of organisations designed to serve this task, 
especially the Brunswick Institute, which is doing excellent work. 

FREDERICK HERTZ 
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BERTOLT BRECHT Plays, 
(Methuen. 25s.) This is the first volume 
of an admirable project to bring 
Brecht’s plays, in the best translations, 
to the general appreciation and enjoy- 


Volume 1, 


ment of the British public. Interest 
in his works has certainly increased 
since the recent production of Galileo 
at the London Mermaid Theatre. 
Aptly this volume includes The Life of 
Galileo in a new full translation by 
Desmond I. Vesey. Brecht’s Notes on 
his play are added; they are in effect 
instructions to the producer on inter- 
pretation and scenic effect. Brecht 
would have generally approved Mr. 
Bernard Miles at the Mermaid. This 
book also includes The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, in a previously un- 
published translation by Tania and 
James Stern, with verses by W. H. 
Auden, and The Threepenny Opera in a 
revised translation by Desmond I. 
Vesey and Eric Bentley, together with 
Brecht’s Notes. There is also the short 
radio play, The Trial of Lucullus, in a 
revised version of H. R. Hay’s transl2- 
tion, with a first translation of Brecht’s 
Notes on his amendments. 


45-60, AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 1945-60. (Putnam. 18s.) This 
collection of post-war poems is not 
intended to be comprehensive, repre- 
sentative or fashionable. It represents 
the personal response of a distinguished 
poet to the poetry of the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Thomas Blackburn has 
assembled some 120 pieces from forty 
poets, including five poems of his own. 
He has deliberately omitted a number 
of established poets whose work “has 
either meant little to me or made a 
statement which seemed inadequate 
to its theme”, and consequently, senti- 
mental. Mr. Blackburn is particularly 
concerned with the function of poetry 
to make articulate the inner processes 
and destiny of man. “Poets are trying 
to give a local habitation and a name to 
the mysterious and savage fauna that are 
within us, and so bring them into the 
light of day.”” In his view, “the most 
significant post-war poetry is concerned 
with this psychological standpoint.” 
And it is this approach that has 
governed Mr. Blackburn’s selection. 
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THE TUDOR CONSTITUTION. Documents. 
and Commentary. (Cambridge University 
Press. Cloth 52s. 6d.; Paper 27s. 6d.) 
This volume is the successor to J. R. 
Tanner’s celebrated Tudor Constitu- 
tional Documents, used by generations 
of students with a good deal of attach- 
ment. As, however, Dr. G. R. Elton, 
the editor and commentator of the new 
collection, points out, a book, “‘thirty- 
five years old and in a sense representa- 
tive of a state of learning now over 
fifty years old could not just be over- 
hauled but had to be replaced.” Dr. 
Elton has included 216 documents 
arranged by topics, compared with 127 
in Dr. Tanner’s volume. He includes 
more subjects, with a more varied 
choice. On the other hand, he has 
omitted various documents included 
in the earlier collection, which thus 
retains some usefulness. Dr. Elton 
provides “‘as systematic and detailed 
a description” as the space permits. 
The commentaries are designed as a 
guide to the bibliographies of the 
topics discussed. 


COMPANY LAW FOR SHAREHOLDERS. 
(Barrie and Rockliff. 3s. 6d.) The 
Institute of Economic Affairs is serving 
a useful purpose in focussing current 
economic and industrial questions in 
its Hobart Papers. The latest is a 
contribution by Mr. Guy Naylor, who 
is quite rightly concerned with the wide 
gulf between shareholding interests and 
management in many public companies. 
He makes various proposals for giving 
existing and potential shareholders 
greater information about assets, turn- 
over and selling costs, and the scope 
of the company’s business, as well as 
providing them with more effective 
control. He would like, for example, 
to see the whole Board of Directors 
elected every year and by proportional 
representation. Mr. Naylor would also 
require all shareholders holding 10% 
or more of voting strength to be named. 
There is no objection to non-voting A 
shares, provided the purchaser knows 
the position. He would like the libel 
laws relaxed to allow the Press greater 
freedom in commenting on companies. 
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THE To be well informed, you need the facts. In 
THE WORLD TODAY experts bring to the 

WORLD general reader up-to-date and reliable in- 
formation on current world problems. Fac- 

TOD AY tual and objective, THE WORLD TODAY 
also focuses on internal political and eco- 


Chatham nomic conditions in individual countries, in 
House order to provide a background to events of 
Review international significance. 


Current issues include articles on Mr. Khrushchev and the Neutrals 
at the United Nations, Finland 1957-60, Spain and the Future, and 
Politics in the Lebanon Today. 


Monthly 2s. 6d. per copy. 30s. a year 
(In U.S. and Canada $4.80) 
Orders may be sent to booksellers and newsagents or to 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 














TYPEWRITERS! New and Rebuilt 


ADDING, BOOK-KEEPING HIRE AND REPAIRS 
AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
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CRIME AND BANDITRY, DISTRESS 


AND PERPLEXITY 
will increase UNTIL THE BISHOPS OPEN 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 
OF SEALED WRITINGS 
What the Bible says about the Box and the Bishops “And the temple of God was opened... and oat 
. . » the Ark (Chest or Box) of his Testament (or Will). And round about the Throne were four-and- 


seam 
twenty ... Elders (Bishops) sitting . . . (and they) fali down... . and cast their crowns (their wisdem) before 
Throne.” Rev. xi. 19 : iv. 4, 10. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society for 
Parliamentary Government 
The current issue includes articles on : 

Parliamentary Developments, June-August, 1960 
Parliamentary Aspects of the Six and the Seven Towards a European 

Solution Baron Snoy Et D’Oppeurrs 
The House of Commons and the Estimates, 1960 S. A. Walkland 
Hawaii: The Fiftieth State Norman Mellor 


Fusliomentary Politics in The German Podersl Republic foem 1987-60 
Dr. Walter Menzel 


Balfour: The Philosopher at the Helm Viscount Chilston 
Single Copies 7s. 6d., $1.25 Annual Subscription 30s., $4.50 
Specimen copy from: 


THE HANSARD SOGIETY FOR PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


79/80 Petty France, London, S.W.1 
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